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The Steamer Cambria, lett Liverpuol on the 4th, 
and reached Boston on the 16th, bringing 78 passen- 
gers, and news fifteen days later than we have 
Oe teniacThe English ports are to be opened.— 
American flour on the 3d instant, sold at ls. advance 
on prices by the last stea-ner. Indian corn 56 a 383. 

rqu. Cotton had gone up handsonely, 28,000 
pales taken by speculators at an advance of 3d. per 

und. There was high excitement in the mar- 

et. 

Betciom, has opened her ports unti! the lst of 
Octuvet, 1847, and prohibits the exports of bread 
stuffs. 

Potanp.—The last remnant of devoted Poland is 
obliiweated. Russia, Austria, and Prussia, have ac- 
complished their work by the weneeenee of the ree 
public of Cracow. Great Britafh enters a protest 
as inefficient as wer protest against the recent union 
of France and Spain. 

Parhament is to meet on the 17th of January. 


IRELAND, is more tranquil. Landlords had taken 
measures for cehel of there tenants, 
The steamer Great Britain is still on the rocks. 


The cholera, which has been approaching from the 
east 1 the manner it formerly did, has made its ap- 
pearance in Spain. One increditable paragraph 
states that twelve of the royal family of France 
have died of the disease. At Bagdad 1,400 deaths 
by choiera. 


Spain —The journals are calling upon France and 
England to prevent the United States from annexing 
Mexicu, by establishing a monarchical government 
there. Aye, but what would the Mexicans say? 

General Flores, the exiled ex-president of the 
South American republic of Equador, is said to have 
sailed from Spain with 8V0 or 1,000 adventurers en- 
listed to restore hin to power. [We have Cartha- 
genian dates, via Kingston, Jamaica, to the 23th of 
October, which represent that repors there aug- 
mented Fiores’ forces to be 4 or 5,000 men. They 
were making active preparations to repel him.] 





PortucaL —The rebellion has become very gene- 
ral. The queen isin difficulties, and it is thought 
will be forced to abdicate. 


Tie Pope of Rome, has made an important conces- 
sion to the peuple, by authorising them to organize 
their own local police. 


Inpia.—Fresh troubles have broken out, and the 
British ure preparing for new conquests. 





WAR WITH MEXICO. 





No little anxiety is feltto ascertain what will be 
the proceedings of the Mexican congress, which was 
assembling at the capital when our latest intelli. 
gence left there, forty of the members haviug al- 
teady arrived, in anticipation of the day appointed 
for meeting, hurried on by the urgent calis of the 
Mexican press, to the rescue of their country. The 
Movements of Santa Auna were, for a time, involv- 
ed instill more protuund mystery. Letters pudlished 
from writers in our squadron, represented that he 
had lett San Luis Potosi at the head of a body of 
Cavalry, whether for the purpuse of restoring his 
OWN authority at the capital, or with the view of 
Making a dash at some point in the rear of Genera! 
Taylor, the writers could wut agree in opinion. The 
pression appeared tu be cherished by sume of our 
Journals, that Santa Anna was playing his cards with 
‘view to a speedy peace, according to a supposed 

argain made at Cuva, with U. Siates agents, con- 
Ceding the invaded provinces to the U, States, pock- 
ting the two mullious of the proposed secret service 
vod, and depending upon the U. States goverment 
* Sustain him in the government of Mexico. They 
predicted these opinions partly upop the suspicious 
Coking facts, that Santa Auna had ordered wwe eva- 
“vation of Munterey, befure ne heard of the engage- 
se there; that he subs quently ordered the iin purt- 
aba one hear Salillv, and that place itself to be 
ea vned,—still later, be had withdrawn all tue 
drosts from Tampico, aud left the Awerican squa- 

Y Occupy the place without opposition,—and 
Vor. XX4. Bre. 16. 


— 


now, that he appears to be about to leave San Luis 
Potosi to an easy conquest. 

The intelligence received by last night’s maul, 
must somewhat unsettle these impressions as to San- 
ta Anna’s movements and desizns. City of Mexico 
dates to the 17th November, twu weeks later than 
our previous accounts, furnish a correspondence 
which took place between General Taylor and San 
ta Anna, published by the latter in the Mexican pa. 
pers, which indicates anything rather than conces- 
sion, and shows that he must have been at San Luis 
Potosi on the 10th Novenber. The Mexicans were 
under the impression that General Taylor would ad- 
vance on San Luis Potosi early in November, and a 
corresponding activity was evinced to prepare for 
defence. 

Urgent appealsto the approaching congress, are 
published in the Mexican journals, to make Santa 
Anna dictator, for the purpose of repelling ‘the 
barbariaus of the north.” 


Head quarters of the Army of Occupation, 
Mouterey, Nov. 5, 1346. 

£in: In the convention agreed vpon on the 2ith of 
September it was conceded that the A-nerican forces 
should ot pass a stipulated line before the expiration of 
eght weeks, of util ihey slisuld receive oruers or ine 
sirucitons from their govern neat. In coaformity there- 
with [ have the honor of apprising you that my go- 
vernment has directed ine to terminate the suspension 
uf hustilities, and accordins!y [ consider myse.f at liber- 
ty to pass the designated line afier the 13th instant, by 
which date I presuine this comimuuication will have 
reached you. 

1 have been informed that several Americans, who 
were taken prisoners at China and other puints, are now 
at San Luis, detained as such. I trust you will deem it 
an act of justice to release these men and allow them to 
rejoin the turces under my command 


which it was Conceived woula open ithe way tor the two 
republics to agree upon an honorable peace; and, acting 
upun this conviction, | at onve released the prisoners of 
war who were in my power; amoung them were three 
utficers. 

At that time I did not know that there were any Ame. 
rican prisoners winu had been sent ate the interior. | 
(rust that my Conduct will be deemed a sufficient ground 
to justity you in yielding to ‘his request and to the dic: 
tates of humanity towards the American prisoners who 
I aim told are at San Luis. 

In case Major Graba:u, the bearer of this communi- 
cation, reaches yuur head quarters, [ take the liberty to 
cumend him to your courtesy, and I shall be pleased 
to receive by him your reply to this communication, 
whatever it may be. I have the honor to be, with the 
greaiest respect, your obedient servant, 

Z. TAYLOR, 
Major General of the Army of the U. siates. 
To Gen. D. Antonio Lorgz bE Santa Anna, Com- 
mander in chiet. 





Liberating Republican Army, 

San Luis Potusi, Nov. 10, 1816. 
Senor General—Ai 10 tuis morning, by an official 
communicaion of the Guverner of Coahuila of the 8th 
inst., ] received your letier of the 5th, apprising me of 
yo.rimenuon, by order of your Goverment, of break- 
ing ihe conventiun agreed upou at Munterey, on the 
24th of September last, and passing on the 131th of the 
present munth the line therein designated, by which 
date you supposed | should receive your communica- 
tion, 
Believing that the terms stipulated in said convention 
-hould be religiously observed by buch parties, I had ta- 
ken no step which shvuuld teud tu vacate it; but in view 
vf the obligation you deem imposed upun you by the or- 
ders of your government, L confine myself by replying 
that you can, when it pleases you, Commence hostliies, 
io which | sail correspund accurdingly. 
Ju regard tu the American prisouers, let me say that 
there are only seven uf thein at this pust, a list of who n 
is annexed; and, relying upon your representation in re- 
gard to the release of several Mexicais, I have deter- 
mined to respund to yuur generusity by duving the sane 
to the seven relerred to, wao:n tne commissary of this 
army will supply with $70 fur their susienance upon the 
road. 
You remark that when the convention was entered 
into at Mouterey you entertained the hope that the 
terns in which it was couceived would open the way 
for tne two Republics to agree upun an honourable 
peace. 
Laying out of the question whether that convention 
was the result of necessity or uf the nuble views uw 
diselusea by yuu, L coutent myself with saying, that from 
the spirit and decision manifested by all Mexicans, you 








should baunisi all idea of peace wuile a single North 


American in arms treads npon the territory of this Re- 
public, and there remains in front of its ports the squa- 
drons which make war upon them. 

Nevertheless, the extraordinary Congress will assem- 
ble in the capital towards the end of the present year, 
aud this august body will determine what it shall judge 
most suitable for the hanor and the interests of the 
nation. 

Major Graham has not arrived at my quarters. Had 
he dene so, he would have been received in the man- 
ner due to his rank and employment, and in confor- 
mity with the wishes expressed to me in his behalf by 
you, 

I have the honor of offering you the assurances of my 
distinguished consideration. God and Liberty. 

ANTONIO LOP®Z DE SANVA ANNA. 

Senor Maj. Gen. Taylor, General. in Chief of the 

Army of the United S:ates of the North. 

The following is a list of the prisoners whom Sergeant 
Muriano Hernandez conducted to San Luis Pevosi, 
_ who have been set at liberty by General Santa 

nna:— 

Charles W. Tufis, John Harrisman, Edward F. Fee- 
ny, Honry P. Lyon, James Q. Read, Elisha Puett, Tha- 
mas Gillespie, 





—_—— 


We have no later news from Gereral Taylor than 
was inserted in our last. Gen. Worth had taken 
possession of Saltillo, and General Taylor had left 
Monterey to visit that place, and make a reconnois- 
anee. He was to be back in a few days. 

From “the Army of the Centre,” under General 
Wool, we are without later intelligence, but furnish 
interesting details of his movements, &c., not defore 
given. The report of the taking of Chihuahua was 
premature 

From the ‘Army of the North,” under General 
Kearny, we furnish interesting details to which we 


; ‘ | vefer. 
Whea the conventiun was encered into to which I | 
have reterred, | entertained the hope that the terms in 


We have no intelligence from General Scott, 
since he sailed from New York for New Orleans.— 
Dispositions are making to move a large portion of 
the furces that have been posted at different points 
in General Taylor’s rear, in the direction of Vera 
Cruz, upon which it is believed that a for:nidable as- 
sault is to be made both by land and water, as spee- 
dily as the requisite material can be contracted for 
the purpose. Amongst those, we find it mentioned 
that a number of flat bottom boats are being con- 


| structed at different ship yards east of us, with unu- 


sual despatch. The St. Louis Iron works have re- 
ceived orders for 1,0U0 tons of bombshells in the same 
haste, 

General Patterson has reached Tampico, and ta- 
ken command. About 2,000 troops bad arrived 
there. 

More Vouvuntrers, has been called into service 
by the President. An additional regiment is rejuir- 
ed from Pennsylvania. 

““ARMY OF THE NORTH.” 

From Santa Fe.—The letter from which our 
correspondent quotes below, ts from Col. Doniphan, 
commanding the First Regiment of Missouri volun- 
leers. { Missouri Republican. 

Independence, Niv 26th, 1846. 

Messrs. Editors :—Through the kindness of a friend 
in town, ] am permitted to make a few extracts from 
a letter just received from one of the commanding 





officers at Santa Fe, which brings us news to the 21st 
Octuber. If you have not been appri-ed of the facts 
by some of your correspondents at Santa Fe already, 
the information therein contained may be of some ine 
terest to your readers. He says: ‘*We have estab- 
lished a civil government tere, and all things wear 
the appearance of profound peace and entire satis- 
faction on the part of the people—but to a close ob- 
server, it is evident that it is all hypocrisy; indeed it 
cuuld be,nothing else. A people conquered but yes 
lerday, could have no friendly feeling for their con- 
querors, who have taken possession of their country 
—changid its laws and appointed new officers, prin- 
cipally fureigners. Yet, such is their cuwning and 
hy pocrisy, that they partially imposed on Gen. Kear- 
ney up to the very day of his departure; but there are 
sO many troups here now, that their good or bad 
feeling is a matter of perfect indifference. On yes- 
terday, we oblained what we deemsd pretty correct 
information from El Passo del Nurte, that Magoftia, 
Dr. Connelly, Col. O vens and Giasgow, were retain- 
ed there as prisoners, by the troops, bul were treated 





very respectiully, yet not permitted to go to Cnihua- 
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hua or return, They had gone in advance of their| 
wagons, and will Jose nothing, and will only be de- 
tained until orders can he obtained for their release. 
Our regiment is under marching orders for Chihua 
hua, and would have been off before to-day, if Gen. 
Kearney had not sent back orders, after he had got. 
ten ten days from here, requiring us to go into the 
Eutaw and Navijo countries, and bring both these 
wars to a cluse before we left here. We have made 
a permanent treaty with the Eutaws— Major Gilpin 
having penetrated far into their country, Our whole 
regiment will march into the Navijo country imme- 
diately; this lies betwreen the Del Norte and the wa- 
ters running into the Pacific. Major Gilpin goes up 
the Chanas; Lieut, Col. Jackson up the Puerco of the 
west, (there being two of them;) and Gen. Doniphan 
(our command) up the Junes. As soon as we return, 
we will start with the traders to Chihuahua. Col. 
Price and all his regiment and separate battalion, 
will remain here this winter. ‘lo-day, John P. 
Campbell, of Springfield, arrived here, and brings 
our first positive information that 1000 Infantry were 
on their way for this point, and that our provision 
trains were all breaking down and giving out, and 
that few of them coula reach here this winter. If 
this is the case, starvation will be the inevitable con- 
sequence. No provisions can be hadhere. We have 
not ten days provision at present. Hon. Willard 
P. Hall left with Captain Cook, for California.” 

Fearful of the great treachery of the Mexicans 
and their dealings, particularly with the traders, 
so far as confiscation of their goods and depriva- 
tion of personal liberty gre concerned, we will 
Jook very anxiously for further news {rom that quar- 
ter, and when we receive any, I will again apprise 
you of it. There are many rumors afloat here, but 
as they are not we}! authenticated, I will not make 
mention of them. 

Yours, in great haste, 

The editor of the Independence Expositor says 
that there has been another loss of provision wagons 
and teams, on the route to Santa Fe. The Indians 
surrounded the train, and drove off a large number 
of mules with perfect impunity--the men not having 
ammunition enough to protect themselves from the 
aitack. The Expositor makes some setious charges 
about the manner in which things have been ma- 
naged in this department of the army, at Fort Lea- 
venworth. ’ 

All the papers from the upper part of this State 


contain letters from Santa Fe, of late date, and all of 


them refer with much solicitude to the prospect of a 
scarcity of provisions. A letter to the Palmyra 
Courier, written on the 11th October, says that Col. 
Doniphan is unable to get off, for want of money to 
purchase provisions on his route south, and the Quar- 
termaster has not the privisions or means of trans- 
portation for a regiment. “It will take almost all 
the means of the different departments here to fit out 
the Mormon battalion for California, and should the 
regiment of Infantry ordered here arrive, there will 
be serious apprehensions of suffering for want of pro- 
visions this winter, as the country can furnish but 
little, and that in cattle. The soldiers are now upon 

art rations, expecting supplies daily from Bent’s 

ort.” ‘The Paymaster has has no money to pay 
the troops, having been disappointed in his expecta- 
tions of selling drafts to the traders, to meet the 
claims of the s_ldiers.” 


‘6A short residence here satisfies the most curious, 
who visit this far famed town of mud houses, filthy 
streets, and still more filthy people. The Mexicans 
show but little disposition to mix with the Ameri- 
cans, aod are evidently not satisfied with the powers 
that be. Many of them, and among them the most 
wealthy, have leit and are daily leaving. The inter 
course is confined to the lower class, who find ready 
sale and good prices for what little corn and meat 
they have to sell. The fandangoes—the only public 
amusement here, and generally free tou all—are a 
promiscuous assembly of whites, blacks and copper- 
colored, and,but a grade higher than a negro dance 
is Missouri, and not as amusing. The dreams of 
rich signors, with beautiful, languishing signorettas, 
brunettes with black eyes, &c., vanish into dried up, 
half-breed Indians and Spaniards, in blankets, and 
swarthy, mulatto, slip-shod wenches, without modes- 
ty or regard to common decency. if we remain here, 
we will have a dreary time this winter; but we hope 
for better luck, and having come this far, think we 

s¢. 2? 
oe W. C. Remington writes to the editor of the Plaite 
Argus, under date of the 12th October, that “there 
is no’money here to pay olf the troops, except checks, 
and they are worse than nothing, as there appears to 
be nosiiver in the country. The paymasters brought 
some money with them, but they retain it for the use 
of the officers to buy them provisions.” ‘The appre- 
hended scarcity of provisious is also noticed. Mr. 


place until spring, and then return home covered 
with laurels and (lice) glory! Every officer and pri- 
vate in both regiments, are tired and disgusted 


says:— 


but it is supposed that they have sold all their provi- 
sions to the Americans, and are compelled to leave 
or starve. ‘To say the best of them, they are a mi- 
serable race of beings, and the volunteers consider 
themselves disgraced by coming so far to fight such a 
degraded set of men. 

Another letter in the Paris Mercury, dated on the 
14th of October, says: “The general impression is, 
that Price’s regiment, will stay in and about this 


with this campaign—all are disappointed.” He also 


This is the poorest country I have ever seen; the 
nalives raise nothing except in the bottom of streams, 
where they can irrigate the land all over by throwing 
up dams, and the bottoms will not bring as good corn 
as our poorest uplands—I would say about six bush- 
els to the acre. and wheat in the same proportion.— 
They raise a few onioas and red pepper, which con- 
stitute all the vegetables they use. Onions are worth 
6} cents a piece, and corn $3 per bushel. They sell 
every thing they have, and never think of tomorrow. 
We will produce a famine here among the Mexicans 
before spring. I had a conversation with the men 
who brought the express from California, and they 
are well acquainted with the country. They say that 
it is just such a country as is about Santa Fe, ex. 
cept that corn will not grow so well there as here; 
and I have been informed by many others to the same 
effect. Admit this to be true, and I cannot see what 
the United States want with a country which it would 
he an enormous expense every year to keep. We 
would be compelled to maintain an army here to 
keep down the Mexicans, and protect them from the 
Indians; and a war with these mountaineers would 
cost the government more than the Florida war.— 
As for revenue, we could never raise any here to 
support government; the great mass of the people are 
in the most abject poverty. They come to our camps 
and gather up the scraps of meat and bread, which 
we have thrown out and trampled under foot for 
two or three days; many of them will eat of a dead 
horse! 





There are of course, in the Mexican journals, many 
truly Mexican versions of the late affair at Moute- 
rey, as well as of other wonders, published for effect 
in Mexico. 

A letter is published by Ampudia, dated the 10th 
October, from Saltillo, in which he gives some in- 
formation derived by him from Capt. Faulac, who 
remained behind at Monterey and wrote eight days 
after the departure of the Mexican army. These 
advices are not so late by two or three weeks as our 
own, but yet possess interest. Capt. Faulac says 
that the number of American troops engaged at 
Monterey was 10,000. Of these he says that 2204 
were either killed or wounded. He declares that he 
counted with his own eyes 1080 wounded, many of 
whom were officers, and among them he mentions 
Gen. Butler. He complains of some outrages com- 
mitted by the volunteers, mentions the disbandment 
of the Texans, &c. &c. The artillery taken by the 
Americans he says has been found for the most part 
to be in a state not fit for service, and he adds that 
the American troops have done nothing to the forti- 
fications of Monterey. He takes particular men- 
tion of the estimation in which the American offi- 
cers hold their army, saying that the valor of the 
soldiers is highly extolled at the expense of that of 
the officers. 

The official report of Gen. Mejia of the operations 
of the second brigade of the army at Monterey under 
his command on the 2lst September, bears date that 
day. Gen. Mejia, we had learned from our own of. 
ficers, distinguished himself at Monterey. He was 
continually in sight, urging on his men to action.— 
He does every justice to the intrepidity of our troops 
which the Mexicans regarded with great admiration, 
In the list of officers who were in the field, he names 
several who were made prisoners by the Mexicans, 
and this reminds us to give more prominence to the 
fact which has scarcely, if at all, been noticed, that 
by each division of our army many prisoners were 
taken, and a few of our men were supposed to be 
taken by the enemy. Afler the capitulation of Mon- 
terey there was some talk about an exchange of pri- 
soners, but for some reason or other it was not carri- 
ed into formal effect, but the prisoners we had taken 
were all released unconditionally and retired with the 
rest of the Mexican army. 

It was believed at Mexico on the 27th ult., that the 


Gulf squadron off Vera Cruz was nearly destitute of 
coal and was suffering greatly from scurvy, and that 


the war had already cost the United States sixty-five 
millions of dollars. The Mexican journals say that 





Remington says that the Mexican population are 


umph; particularly if the Ameficans are 

cut up in detail by skirmishes and flying 
This probably had relation to the followin 
which we have from our own army. 

A Sairuisn.—A letter from Ca 
Georgia Volunteers,dated at Montere 
and published in the Savannah Republican, States 
that a skirmish took place between.some of the Geor. 
gians and a small force of the Mexicans on t 
of October. A part of the Georgia regi 
their way from Camargo to Monterey, 
about six miles from the latter place, with a heay 
train of wagons and mules loaded with provisions for 
the army. Early after night fall, it was ascertained 
that a party of Canales’ men were in a neighboring 
rancho. They were attacked by a detachment un. 
der Lieut. Horne, of the Sumter volunteers, and ten 
prisoners and some of the baggage of Canales were 
taken. Canales had just left the rancho to arrange 
the assault for the night. One Mexican was ki) 
and the number wounded is not known. 
Americans were killed or wounded. 
One of the Havana papers states that news had 
been received at the city of Mexico on the 7th ult. 
that the forces of cavalry under Gen’l. Romero, who 
had not signed the capitulation of Monterey, had 
rencontre with a party of Americans; that 100 of the 
latter had been made prisoners, and 4 pieces of ar. 
tillery taken, and that 80 Americans were killed jn 
the first time we have heard of 


leav ing Santa Fe daily, for what reason no one knows, 


pt. Calhoun, of the 
y, October 12th, 


had encamped 


None of the 


the action. 
this pretended rencounter. 

Gen. Rincon died at Jalapa on the 11th October, 
The Mexican press contains the most absurd sto. 
ries—such for instance, as that, out of 1,800 Ameri. 
can troops at Matamoros, 1,400 were prostrated by 
yellow fever. 


Srorminc THE Bisuor’s Patace.—A correspond. 
ent of the Spirit of the Times, attached to Gen. Tay- 
lor’s immediate command, writes: 

** Tuesday, September 22.—Ai daybreak all the men 
were forced tolie down in the mud, the rain still 
No one could raise his head without 
Just atthe gray dawn of 
day I witnessed Worth’s storming of the heights 
which commanded the Bishop’s Palace. 
intimation we had of it was the discharge of musket- 
ry near the top of the hill. 
an electric spark. The flashes and the white smoke 
ascended the hill side as steadily as if worked by 
machinery. The dari space between the apex of 
the height and the curling smoke of the musketry 
became less and less until the whole became envel- 
oped in smoke, and we knew that the gallant Worth 
It was a glorious sight, and quite 
warmed up our cold and chilled bodies.” 


pouring down. 
drawing a fire upon us. 


Each flash looked like 


had carried it. 


If there be virtue in Mo- 
numents, humanity should rear a pile, lofty as the 
Bishop’s Palace, to the victem who bled at her 
shrine, as detailed by a correspondent of the Louis 
ville Journal, thus: 
‘*Camp Monterey, October 7, 1848. 

“Hungry and cold I crept to one corner of the 
fort to get in the sunshine and at the same time to 
shelter myself from the bombs that were flying thick 
I looked out, and, some two or three 
hundred yards from the fort, I] saw a Mexican fe 
male carrying water and food to the wounded men 
I saw her lift the head of one 
poor fellow, give him water, and then take her hand: 
kerchief from her own head and bind up his wounds} 
attending one or two others in the same way, she 
went back for more food and water. 
returning | heard the crack of one or two guns, and 
she, poor good creature, fell; after a few struggles 
I turned my eyes (0 


ToucHING INCIDENTS. 













around me. 


of both armies. 


all was still—~-she 
heaven and thought, ‘Oh God, and this is war!” 
cannot believe but that the shot was an accidental 
one. The next day, passing into another fort, 
passed her dead body. It was lying on its back, wilh 
the bread and broken gourd containing a few drops 
We buried her amid showers of grap® 
and round shot, occasionally dodging a shell or twelté 
pounder, and expecting every moment to have allo” 
ther grave to dig for one of ourselves.” 





NAVAL JOURNAL. | 
African squadron. The U. 8S. store ship Son 
ton, Lieut. H. W. Morris, reached Hampton Roa 
the 15th, from the coast of Africa, officers and crew r 
well. Lett the U.S. frigate United States, Com. Rea’ 
at Port Praya, officers and crew all well. 
The U.S. revenue cutter 
Capt. Nones, sailed from Tampico on_ the 
rived at N. Orleans on the 7th. 
came in her with despatches for government. 
Tampico the four gun boats ca 
U.S. schooners Spitfire and i 
name not remembered, with Com. Conner’s flag 


Gulf squadron. 


rales; he sha 


tured at Tobasco, 


"Ustituted, ar 
onita, and a sc 


Overnor in hi 





if hostilities are prolonged, the Republic must tri- 


hit One 
The health of the squadron was good. Copy 
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= —————o Taceviainahcnttiipg abnamenetedaebnentdtaas 
aa ‘a ing of the Mexican briz Creole Ov the night of 
ed and ' - gba about midnight, the U.S. brig So- 
cks.— = then lying at Green Island, four or five miles dis- 
icident im’ efrom Vera Cruz, sent a boat with Lieut. Parker, 
e Pissed a ae ai ent 5 and ae 
of the a, with five men, an urnt the exican brig 
rt 12th, ie, maored to the castle of Sin Juan. ‘hey also 
st 0 oe hesend Midshistote Catan 
N injured excep i t ’ 
— pat murat by firing his pistol into some powder to 
ent, on set the Te eas ate eens of the 2d Decem- 
te id - eee 
camped bet, COM: Perry sailed from Tampico on a@n expedition 
a heavy ot known, with the following vessels of war: steamship 
ions for Mississippis steamer Vixen, sloop John Adams, and 
rtained schinrs. Bonita and Petrel. A correspondent of a New 
hboring Orleans paper sine a we probable ob a is to ra 
vent un- and if practicable, take possession of the ports o 
and ten ge Sisal, and Laguna. The capture of Alvarado, 
es were it ig stated, will not be attempted again until the attack 
arrange can be made both by land and sea. For this purpose a 
; killed land force of 1,509 or 2,000 nien is deemed necessary, 
. asthe garrison has been strongly reinforeed since the 
1@ of the ist demonstration by the fleet upon that place. Cam- 
achy will remain unmolested in. consequence of the 
ews had friendly disposition manifested by the people towards the 
7th ult. J), States, and their repugnance to a reunion with Mex- 
Pro, who y 
e had a "Tampico, Dec. 3. This city is well garrisoned by our 
00 of the troops under Col. Gates, and that gentleman is delight. 
3 of ar. ed with his new quarters. The greatest activity ane 
killed in been carried on fere by the meese ° es aceey “2 
heard of navy fur several days, In fortifying a 1e assailable 
points, and we are now ready to meet all the force that 
Mexico can send against us. The occupation of this 
Jetober. place by our navy and army, has caused the greatest 
surd slo alarm in Santa Anniv’s army at San Luis Potosi, and 
0 Ameri. his troops are daily deserting. 
trated by The Forward left ‘Tobasco river 01 the 2lst Novem- 
ber—all quiet. Left at that place, U. S. steamer Me- 
Lane, Capt. Howard, tor the purpose of blockading said 
yrrespond port, ay serie ant ote ae We He , mr 
{ Left Anton Lizardu on the 17t ovember. On the 
Gen. Tay- 2h ult. experieneed a Ras rege! a - done 
considerable damage; the win ew vivieutly for twen- 
ll the men tyhours and drove from their mo orings the follow- 
rain still ing vessels: prizes taken at Tubasco—steamer ‘I'obasco, 
ad without schooner T'abasquena, and brig Descrada. ‘The choon- 
y dawn of er was Seen On shore about 15 miles to the westward of 
ie heights Alvarado; supposed three men who were on board of her 
The first weresaved. Ihe brig and steamer had not been seen; 
on board the brig there were six men—no officers. Bri 
of musket- Somersand schooner Morris, late Laura Virginia, tri- 
ooked like pate Cumberland, and prize steamer Petrita, rode out 
hite smoke the gale with the Furward, and allare sate; officers and 
worked by crew well. 
he apex of Leftat Anton Lizardo, bark Morgan Dix, Captain 
» musketry Hawilton, nearly discharged; brig Oneco, Capt. Lovett, 
ame envel- and brig Chinchila, Capt. Patterson, arrived two days 
Jant Worth before the Forward sailed, they also having rude out the 
and quite gale in safety. 
a 
A PROCLAMATION 
rtue in Mo (F COMMODORE STOCKTON, GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA. 
ssh as «4 [Robert F. Stockton, Commander-in-chief of the 
bled at he 


U. States forces in the Pacific Ocean, and governor 


| the Louis ofthe territory of California, and Commander-in-chief 


- 7. 1848. ofthe army of the same;do hereby make known to 
sense of te all men, that having by right of conquest taken pos- 
eens ime ® ‘ession of that territory known by the name of Upper 
flying thick and Lower California, I do now declare it to be a ter- 
wo or three niory of the U. States, now under the name of the 


lerritory of California. 

Ana I do by these presents farther order and decree, 
that the government of the said territory of California 
‘hall be, until altered by the proper authority of the 


ra ° ° “ 
: States, continued in manner and forms as follows: 
hat is to say: 


Mexican fe 
younded men 
head of one 
ike her hand: 
p his wounds; 
me way, she 

As she was 
wo guns, and 
ew struggles 
d my eyes 10 
, is war!” 
an accidental 
other fort, 
its pack, wil 
zy a few drops 
wers of grape 
hell or twelve 
t to have alle 
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The Executive power and authority in and over the 
aid territory, shall be vested in a governor, who shall 
hold his office for four years, unless sooner removed 
'y the President of the U. States. The governor shall 
‘side within the said territory; shall be commander 
U chief of the army thereof: shall perform the duties 
ni receive the emoluments of superintendent of In- 
lian affairs; and shall approve of all laws passed by 
® Legislative Council before they shall take effect; 
* may grant pardons for offences against the laws of 
™ lerritory, and reprieves for offences againts the law 
"the U. States, until the decision of the President can 
4 — known thereon; he shall commission all offi- 
rin 10 shall be appointed to offices under the laws 
; ¢ said territory, and shall take care that the laws 
faithfully executed. 


, — Shall be a secretary of the said territory, who 








‘ship Southam 


reside therein, and hold his office for f 
sor ward re , and hold his office for four years, 
oy and af ates ner removed by the President of the United 
W, B. McLane ‘he shall record and preserve all the laws and 







rceedincs it 
feedings of the Legislative Council, hereinafter 


‘ ' @ Onst; 
at Tobaseo te ee and all the acts and proceedings of the 
ind re hoisted HR. we in his Executive Department; he shall trans- 
"900 Peres “copy of the laws and one copy of tne execu- 





tive proceedings on or before the first Monday in De- 
cember in each year to the President of the United 
States;and at the same time two copies of the laws to 
the speaker of the house of representatives, for the 
use of congress. And in case of the death, removal. 
resignation, or necessary ubsence of the governor from 
the territory, the Secretary shall have, and he is 
hereby authorized and required to execute and per- 
form all the powers and duties of the governor dur- 
ing such vacancy or necessary absence. 

The legislative power shall be vested in the gover- 
nor and Legislative Council. The Legislative Coun- 
cil shall consist of seven persons who shall be ap- 
pointed by the governor for two years, after which 
they shall be annually elected by the people. 

The power of the Legislative Council of the terri- 
tory shall extend to a'l rightful subjects of legislation; 
but no law shall be passed interfering with the prima- 
ry disposal of the soil; no tax shall be imposed upon 
the property of the United States; nor shall the land 
or property of non-residents be taxed higher than the 
lands or other property of residents. 

All the laws of the Legislative Council shall be sub- 
mitted to, and if disapproved by the governor, the 
same shall be null and of no effect. 

The municipal offices of cities, towns, departments 
or districts, heretofore existing in the territory, shall 
continue to exist; and all their proceedings be regula- 
ted and controlled by the laws of Mexico until other- 
wise provided for by the governor and legislative 
council. 

All officers of cities, towns, departments or districts 
shall be elected every year by the people, in such man- 
ner as may be provided by the governor and legisla- 
tive council. 

The legisiative council of the territory of California 
shall hold its first session at such time and place in 
said territory as the governor thereof shall appoint 
and direct; and at said session, or as soon thereafter 
as may by them be deemed expedient, the said gov- 
ernment and legislative council shall proceed to locate 
and establish the seat of government for said territo- 
ry, atsuch place as they may deem eligible, which 
place, however, shall thereafter be subject tobe 
changed by the said governor and legislative council; 
and the time and place of the annual commencement 
of the session of the said legislative council thereaf- 
ter, shall be onsuch day and place as the governor 
and council may appoint. 








MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 





As yet this invention isin its infancy and all that 
has been accomplished may fairly be considered as 
mere experiment, both as to its principle and its 
operation ; both are ‘tin the full tide of successful 
operation,’ and if left to the free exercise of an ingeni- 
ous, persevering, indefatigable community like that 
of the United States, without undue limitations or 
monopolies, it will reach a stage of perfection and 
of general utility, in less time than by any other pro- 
cess that could be devised. Such at least is the re- 
sult of our consideration of the subject, fortified by 
every thing we have seen. 


Difficulties, many difficulties have been encoun- | 


tered. Difficu ties ougl.t to have bzen and no doubt 
were anticipated. The best material for the line 
of wires—the best method of protecting them, 
the best method of connecting them—the dimension, 
or strength required,—whether to place them under 
the surface of the earth, or above it ,;—how to cross 
water courses—how to regulate the manner of trans- 
mitting communications—how to prevent collusion— 
abstractions, interruptions, &c. &c—all was to be 
learned,—and one expedient has rapidly followed 
upon the heels of another as each was submitted to 
the test of experiment. How much of what was in 
practice twelve months ago, remains ''i)s day an 
approved operation? Every day almost some im- 
provement is announced. Wonders have been ac- 
complished;—greater wonders are in reserve as a re- 
ward for persevering investigation. 

The line from the city of Washington is in oper- 
ation, as far as Boston. A lateral Jine from this 
connects the city of New York with Buffalo. 

About one third of the Presidents message was 
telegraphed from New York to Buffalo, between 10 
P. M. of ‘Tuesday to 5 o’clock next morning, through 
aboul a di zen.offices on the route. It was an over 
task for the present state of the improvement. Some 
derangement arrested further progress. 

The line to connect the capital with New Orleans, 
1s Stated to be under contract. 

The western line of of telegraphs, the Wheeling 
Times states, will be completed from Philadelphia 


| to Pitssburg by the Ist of January ensuing—and to 
| Wheeling by the middle of January—from Pitts- 
| burg to Lonisville, through Wheeling, Columbus 
and Cincinnati, is under contract, to be completed 
in six months. 

The Boston Journal of the 14th says—the wires of 
the telegraph between this city and Worcester have 
broken in so many places by the late snow storm, 
it was necessary to replace them with the heavy 
wires, which is now being done. The communica- 
tion with New York is of course suspended. 

Wesee it announced in the U. S. Gazette which 
the last mail brought us, that Professor Morse has 
invented a new system of marking by electricity, 
more simple and expeditious than the present mode, 
re for which he has filed a caveat in the patent of 

ce. 


There are complaints constantly made. of the in- 
terruption of commnnication upon the lines alread 
in operation. To obviate these, is of course a desid- 
eratum. They are not easily obviated. The im- 
pression seems to be entertained, that if the whole 
apparatus were in the hands of some department of 
the government, the evil would be cured. We are at 
a loss to discover how the Post Office department, 
for instance,could have remedied the evil.more eftec- 
tually than those are endeavoring to. do,that have been 
making the experiments. Agents have to be 
employed, whether government, corporations, or 
individuals work the apparatus. The government 
could not prevent, by legal enactments and penalties 
for offences, more effectually for themselves,than it is 
in their power to do for others. 

The Administration—the Patentees—and most 





of the public journals at this time favorthe design 


of making the telegraph a government monopoly,— 
at least to the same, probably a more decided extent, 
than to the mail and post offices. 


Though approving of the provision of the consti- 
tution which conferred upon the government the 
right to regulate mails and post offices, we have ne- 
vertheless repeatedly expressed the opinion, that the 
reasons which authorized a monopoly in that case, 
applied if at all, so remotely to the case of magnetic 
telegraphs, that there remained no imperative neces- 
ity for the people to part with a right to make free 
use of the new invention for their own benefit.— 
Though we confess the weight of public opinion, 
from all appearance, is against us,—we remain un- 
der the same impression still. 


Express mails have per force of competition, not- 
withstanding the extreme disadvantage under which 
the laws and the constitution place them, obliged the 
government to do much for the public benefit. We 
admit that the authority of government might be ap- 
plied to advantage in the case of telegraphs, but if 
the exercise of that authority could as effectually, 
or even near as effectually, protect and regulate mag- 
netic telegraphs for the community without monopo- 
lising the whole concern for the government, it is 
the government’s duty to do so, and it is vastly to the 
interest of a free people that they should—a people 
jealous of government possessing prerogatives or 
monopolies which are not indispensable to the oper- 
ations of the government. 


The extent to which magnetic telegraphs, are sus- 
ceptible of being employed,—the objects which they 





are capable of accumplishing,—the changes which 
they with fair play will in a short time accom. 
plish in all the ramifications of business and 
correspondence, few people, we apprehend have at 
this day any adequate idea of. We firmly believe 
that its amplication and consequent usefulness would 
be retarded for many years—perhaps lost to this 
generation altogether, by allowing the government 
lo make—-just what answered ils own purposes, of the 
invention. 


Telegraphs have been employed by the governments 
of Europe for their own purposes, for many years.— 
They were amongst the mightiest of the agents by 
which Napoleon made himself a military despot. We 
-®@ card the question not only as of national importance, 
itis of radical practical importance, vastly beyond 
the sphere of party politics. No matter who, or what 
party is in power, the exclusive possession of im- 
mense engines is dangerous to the liberties of the 
people. What anarm, for instance, have the Uni- 
ted States government in the mails and post offices, 
considered in all their ramifications of routes, ar- 
mies of contractors, thousands of post masters, and 
millions of annual revennes and disbursements.— 
Yct all these were indispensable to the welfare if not 
the existence of the government,—and itis likely 
could not have been as effectually managed for pub- 
lic benefit without their having the exclusive con- 
trol. ‘I'he establishment involved immense expen- 
ses, and responsibilities, and was tasked with the 
transmission not only of intelligence, but of ime 





mense amounts of exchanges. 
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in these respects the mags etic telecraph bears no 
© mpareeon. lis rannfications are within the seope 
almust of individuai—certainly of associaed enter- 
Prize. Its responsibilities depend upon the itegrity 
Of a few agents. [1 issusceptible of endless exten 
Sion. It has charge of nothing but the transmission 
of intelligence, or exchange of ideas. Jt may be 
made emphatically the agent of light,—to a people 
whose motto is ‘give us but light.” 
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TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 


SECOND SESSION, 





SENATE. 


Monday, DeBember 14. The Hon. J. M. Clayton, 
of Delaware appeared and took his seat in the senate. 
The Hon. Geo. E. Badger senator elect from N. Car- 
olina, in place of Mr, Haywood, was introduced by 
Mr. Mangum, qualified and took his seat. 

The annual report of the secretary of the treasury 
on commerce and navigation, was laid before the sen- 
ate, and 1750 copies ordered to be printed. Also 

The report of the register of the treasury, showing 
the number of vessels employed in the coasting trade. 

The annua! report of the commissioner on pensions; 
and, 

A communication from the State department, rela- 
tive to the expenses thereof. 

Mr. Semple gave notice of introducing a bill for 
continuing the national road to Alton, Lll., and ofa 
bill granting lands to Lilinois, for constructing works 
of improvement. 


Claims on the U. States for debts due by Texas. Sun- 
dry petitions were presented, amongst them, one 
from Leslie Coombs, for the payment from ihe Uni- 
ted States, of some $69,000 of bonds issued by the 
Jate republic of Texas, for which the revenues of said 
republic were pledged, that are now held by the U. 
States government. 


Pay of the army and volunteers. Introductions were 
given to the committee on military affairs, to enquire 
into the expediency of increasing the pay, moved by 
Mr. Crittenden, and also as to allowing them three 
months additional pay, and for regulating pensions as 
moved by Mr. Benton. 

Tue Stranpinc ComMiITresEs. 

The senate proceeded to ballot for said committees. 

On foreign Relations—Messrs. Seveir, Cass, Archer, 
Atherton, Webster. 

On Finance—Messrs. Lewis, Benton, Evans, Speight, 
and Huntington. 

On Commerce—Messrs. Dix, Pennybacker, John- 
son, of Md., Chalmers, and Davis. 

On Manufactures—Messrs. Dickinson, 
Simmons, Sturgeon, and Woodbridge. 

On Agriculture—Messrs. Sturgeon, Semple, Upham, 
Turney, and Cilley. 

On Military Affairs—Messrs. Benton, Dix, Crit:en- 
den, Houston, and Badger. 

On Naval Affiirs—Messrs. Fairfield, Yulee, Man- 
gum, Cameron, and Miller. 

On the Militia—Messrs. Atchison, Semple, Barrow, 
Fairfield, and Greene. 

On Public Lands—Messrs. Breese, Ashley, Wood- 
bridge, Bright, and Corwin. 

On Private Land Claims—Messrs. Yulee, Semple, 
Barrow, Pennybacker, and Greene. 

On Indian Affairs—Messrs. Bagby, 
Phelps, Sevier, and Jarnagin. 

Of Claims—Messrs. Pennybacker, Atchison, J. 
M. Clayton, Rusk, and Johnson, of Md. 

On Revolutionary Claims—Messrs. Semple, Bright, 
Thos. Ciayton, Coiquitt, and Phelps. 

Oa the Jucdiciary— Messrs. Ashiey, Breese, Berrien, 
Westcoli, and Dayton. 

On the Post Office and Post Roads.—Messrs. Niles, 
Sturgeon, Simmons, Rusk, and Morehead. 

On Roads and Canals—Messrs. Hannegan, Turney, 
Corwin, Houston, and Morehead. 

On Pensions—Messrs. Johnson, of Louisiana, Ash- 
ley, Pearce, Atchison, and Upham. 

On the District of Columbia—Messrs. Cameron, 
Breese, Milier, Chainvers, and Johnson, of Md. 

On Patents and the Patent Office—Messrs Colquitt, 
Turney, Phelps, Westcoit, and Davis. 

On ket: enchment— Messrs. Turney, Atherton, More- 
hea’, Cilsy, and Niles. 

Ox the Tervitovies—Messrs. Westcott, Cameron, E- 
vans, Chaimers, and J. M. Clayton. 

On tae Publie Buildings Messrs. Bright, Cameron, 
api Vayton. 


Colquitt, 


Atchison, 
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Messrs. Speight, Niles, and Greene. 

On Printing——Messrs. Atherton, Chalmers, and 
Simmons. 

; On the Library--Messrs. Pearce, Chalmers, and 
Lewis. 

Cn motion of Mr. Sevier, the senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business, and after some 
time spent therein, adjourned. 

Tuesday 15th December. Several reports from 
the departments and messages, of executive character, 
were laid before the senate. The reports were or- 
dered to be printed. 

Petitions and memorials were presented, on vari- 
ous subjects. Notices were given of leave for bills 
to be introduced. 

Mr. Sempce introduced a bill to extend the nation- 
al road to Alton, fll. Also, 

A billto grant public lands to the state of Illinois, 
to aid in completing the Illinois and Michigan canal. 
Fevuix G. McConnery. A message was received 
from the house of representatives announcing their pro- 
ceedings relative to the death of their member from 
Alabama. 

Mr. Lewis after an eloquent notice of the deceased, 
introduced the usual resolutions on such occasions, 
which were unanimously adopted, and the senate ad- 
journed. 


DecemBer 16. Mr. Simmons appeared in his seat. 

4 numebdec of petitions were received and refer- 
red. 

Public lands. Mr. Breese, had leave to report a 
bill for a generaland permanent pre-emption system; 
and Mr. Ashley, reported a hill on that subjeet. 

Mr. Upham, had leave to introduce a bill relative 
tothe time and place of holding U. S. couris m 
Vermont. 

Branch minis. Mr. Dix, had jeave to report a bill 
to establish a branch mint at New York; and Mr. 
Speight, had leave for a bill to establish one at 
Charleston, S C. 

Mr. Criltenden, reported a bill for the improve. 
ment of the western rivers 

Volunteers. Ov motion of Mr. Turney. the com- 
mittee on military affairs, were instruct-d to enquire 
as to allowing volunteers that are discharged in con. 
sequence of sickness, pay for the full term of their 
enlistment. 

The President's message. Its several topics were 
referred to their appropriate committees. 

Government of conquered provinces. That portion 
of the mes-ave which relat-s to organizing territo 
rial governments in the provinces of Mexico, was, 
on motion of Mr. Wescott. referred to the committe 
on territorie:. To this disposition of the subject, 
Mr. Sevier objected, sad muved a reconsideration of 
the vole, which motion prevailed. A debate ensued 
between those gentlemen, the latter maintaming that 
the -upject properly belonged to the committee on 
foreign relations, Mr. W. contending that it was a 
territorial matter, and called for the reading of that 
portion of the message. It was read. 

Mr. Benton, said that as the senator from Florida 
found there was no such thing in it, as his motion 
supposed, he hoped that he would withdraw it. 

Mr. Westcott declined to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Benton, contended that the wording of the 
motion would give a false 1 »pression as to the re 
commendation of the president. It would lead to 
the belief that he recommended the formation of 
territorial governments and permanent annexation 
of the conquered provinces to the United States, 
whereas he recoinmened no such thing. 

A somewhat protracted debate ensued, in which 
Messrs. Benton and Wesicolt took the most prominent 
part. 

Mr Crittenden, with a view that the subject should 
be Jaid aside until all could understand the principle 
involved in it, moved that the motion of reference 
should be laid upon the tadle. The motion prevailed 
—23 t» 22 

Chaplain. The senate proceeded to the election 
of chupiain. On the second ballot the Rev. Henry 
Slicer was elected, receiving 24 votes out of 40, 

Mr Breese, offered a resvlution instructing the 
committee on commerce to enquire as to making an 
appropriation for such harbu:s in the U.S. as the 
salety of navigation and its commercial imterests re- 
quire. After a short executive session, the senate 
adjourned. 

Thursday, December 17. Mr. Turney was ex- 
cused and Mr. Semple was appointed in his place up- 
on the committee on roads and canals. 

BILLS REPORTED, by 
Mr. Jounson of La., for the completion of the ma- 
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Mr. Dix for the establishment of a bran 
N. York. 

Mr. Spre:ent for a branch mint at Charleston 8.c 

Mr. Yutee for the construction of a dry dock at 
Pensacola. 

Mr. Breese declaring the assent of congress to 
certain States to tax. public lands, as soon as sold. 

Mr. Sempve to establish a uational armory at Mas. 
sac, in Ti). 

Mr. Breese submitted a resolution calling on the 
secretary of war for a statement of all appropriations 
made for the erection of fortifications, improvement 
of harbors, &e. 

On his motion the committee on commerce was di- 
rected to inquire into the expediency of making appro- 
priation for such harbors, as the safety of navigation 
and the interests of commerce required. 

On motion of Mr. Arcutson 10,000 copies of Fre. 
mont’s Map of the route to Oregon, was ordered for 
the use of the senate at a cost not exceeding $2,600 

On motion of Mr. J. M. Clayton the Vice-Presj. 
dent was authorized to appoint a select committee to 
which all memorials relative to French spoliations 
prior to 1800 are to be referred. 

Messrs. Bright and Jarnagin were appointed on the 
committee of enrolled bills. 

Mr. Davis of Mass. presented a memorial from the 
society of Friends, appealing to congress to put an 
end to the war with Mexico. 

Mr. Rev. Johnson presented memorials from Balti- 
more praying congress to make indemnity for spolia. 
tions committed upon American commerce by the 
French prior to 1800. 

After a short executive session, the senate adjourn- 
ed over until Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Under the order of the House of Thursday last, the 
Speaker appointed the following standing coimmit- 
tees, viz: 

Of Elections—Messrs. Hamlin, Augustus A. Chap- 
man, Harper, Chase, Dobbin, Ellsworth, MeGaugh- 
ey, Chipman, and Culver. 

Of Ways and Means—Messrs. McKay, Dromgoole, 
J. R. Ingersoll, Hungerford, George S. Houston, 
Winthrop, Norris, Vinton, and Seaborn Jones. 

Of Claims—Messrs. Daniel, Hoge, Graham, Gor- 
don, Pollock, Ligon, Leake, John A. Rockwell, and 
Dargin. 

On Commerce—Messrs. McClelland, Tibbatts’ 
Wentworth, Simpson, Grinnell, Atkinson, Lawrence’ 
Levin, and Thibodeaux. 

On Public Lands—Messrs. McCierland, T. Sith, 
Collamer, James B. Hunt, Mosely, Morris, Relie, 
Hampton, and Blanchard. 

On the Post Office and Post Roads.—Messrs. Hop- 
kins. Kennedy, Reid, Cranston, Melivaine, Thomas 
son, Phelps, Hough, and Hilliard. 

For the District of Columbia—James McDowell, Jo- 
seph J. McDowell, Ficklin, Payne, Marsh, Washing: 
ton Hunt, John G. Chapman, Alexauder D. Sims, 
and McHenry. 

On the Judiciary—Messrs. Rathbun, Pettit, Lump 
kin, Milton Brown, Buffington, Seddon, Thurman, 
Dixon, and Biggs. 

On Revolutionary Claims—Messrs. Jos. Johnson, 
Ficklin, Wood, Daniel P. King, St. John, Grider, Til- 
den, John H. Ewing, and Bowden. i 

On Public Eaxpenditures—Messrs. Dunlap, Yost 
Cunningham, Russell, Arnold, Runk, John W. Hous 
ton, Strohm, and White. 0 

On Private Land Clains—Messrs. Bowlin, Wick, 
Stephens, Andrew Johnson, Seaman, Stephen Ad- 
ams, Morse, Long, and Cottrell. 

On Manufactures—Messrs. Vance, Wood wart, 
Stewart, Hudson, Wiiliam G. Brown, James 
Johnson, John P. Martin, Sykes, and Ripley. ; 

On Agriculture—Messrs. Anderson, James Blac , 
Wright, Perrill, Grover, Dockery, Leonard H. Simms 
Erdman, and Root. 


On Indian Affairs—Messrs. Jacob Thompson, 
ben Chapman, Benton, Boyd, Yell, Foot, Barring 
Sawyer, Ashmun, and Cathcart. Brit 

On Military Affuirs—Messrs. Haralson, Boyd, a 
kerhoff, Burt, Ramsey, A. A. Chapman, Niven, 
rol, and Benjamin ‘Thompson. 

On the Diltdin:sc Seats Deak A. Black, egy 
Abbott, Dockery, Leonard H. Simms, Ritter, 
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Mock c, Mf yaclay, Thos. Butler King, Hamlin, Schenck, Dar- 
, Stanton, and James Thompson. 

1 Foreign Affairs—Messrs. C. J. Ingersoll, Rhett, 
nate - in Garrett Davis, Cobb, Truman, Smith, Cullom, 
rat Mas- Caleb B. Smith, and Perry. ' 

On the Territories—Messrs. Douglas, Hunter, Dil- 
1g on the jingham, Julius Rockwell, George W. Jones, Young, 
priationg | Lewis, Towns, and Pilsbury. 
rovement On Revolutionary Pensions—-Messrs Brodhead, At- 

yinson, Cummins, Albert Smith, Owen, Barringer, 
© was di- Jenkins, Crozier, and Trumbo. F 
ng appro- On Invalid Pensions—Messrs. Preston King, Stark- 
avigation weather, Dargan, Bell, Seddon, Delano, Cocke, Good- 
year, and Moulton. ; 
es of Free On Roads and Canals—Messrs. Robert Smith, B. 
rdered for Martin, Fries, Gentry, Pendleton, Elias E. Holmes, 
2g $2.600 Williams, Miller, and McDaniel. 
ice-Presi« On Patenis—Messrs. Henley, Maclay, Marsh, 
nmittee to Sykes, and Thomas Butler King. 
spoliations On Public Buildings—Messrs. Faran, McClean, 
Winthrop, Severance, and Woodworth. 
ited on the On Revisal and Unfinished Business—Messrs. Saw- 
telle, Collin, Garvin, Tredway, and Hale. 
1 from the On Accounts—Messrs. Danie] P. King, Faren, Mc- 
} to put an Clean, William W.Campbell. and Cobb. 

On Mileage— Messrs. John P. Martin, Severance, 
from Balti- Henley, Joseph J. McDowell, and James Thompson. 
for spolia- On Engraving— Messrs. Yost, Perry, and Coke. 
ree by the Joint committee on the library of Congrecs—On the 

part of the House, Messrs. Brodhead, W. W. Camp- 
te adjourn- bell, and Edmund W. Hubard. 

The following committees, appointed at the first 

session, stand through the Congress: 

On expeuditures en the State department—Messrs. 
ES. Stroug, John H.Campbell, Crozier, La Sere, and J. 


H. Jehnson_ 

On expenditures in the treasury department—Messrs. 
™ Scanmon, White, Roberts, Wood, and Root. 

. On expenditures in the War departent—Messrs. 
Leib, Woodruff, Crozier, R. Smith, and Julius Rock- 
well. 

On expenditures in the Navy department—Messrs. 

Collin, Fries, Blanchard, Long, and Moulton. 

On expenditures iu the Post Office department— 
oo Messrs. La Sere, Abbott, Wm. G. Brown, Thomas- 
aham, Gor- : 

on son, and Morris. ‘ ad 
ockwell, B Oa expenditures on the Public Buildings—Messrs. 
arvin, Jenkins, Leake, McHenry, and John A. 

Rockwell. 

On Enrolled Biilsk—Messrs. Wheaton and Biggs. 

Monday December 14. According to order adop- 
cdon Thursday last, committees were announced.— 
e notice but three changes from the committees, as 

Hey stood at the last session; Mr. Vance supplies the 

lace of J. Q. Adams on the committee of manufac- 
ures; Mr. McDowell that of Mr. Hunter on the dis- 
ictcommittee; and Mr. Faran of Ohio, in place of 
ir. Ficklin of Ill. on public grounds and buildings. 


cLix G. McConNneLL, LATE MEMBER FROM ALAB. 
M. Bowden, anusunced the death of bis late col- 
ague, ia a few very impressive remarks—in the 
burse Of Which he mentioned that Gen. McCunnell 
a born in Nashville, Tenn. on the 5th of April, 
09. Iv 1834 he removed to East Alabawa. His 
fly education was neglected. When approaching 
ajority he was engrossed in the vocation of a me- 
Manic. Subsequently he studied law, but the dry 
ils aud onerous duties of the legal profession 
fe uncongenial to his ardent temperament, and 
— abandoned it fur the more exciting field of 
utlesyin which he was eminently suecesstul. In 

le Was chosen a member of the legislature of 
‘vama. lu the year following he was elected to 
stale seuate, in which body he continued to be 
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be Wer His unilorm success and rapid ele- 
ye ee the mere result of accident. His 
oso lar character. Every feature was striking 
hae ie here was nothing negative adout him. 

 iimene ane heart, and high social qu ti- 
joy ms ed him to the good will of many who 
ine hey bsivle to his ocessional eccentricities. 

wory i oid a close observation, and retentive 
reguiar ee lo a considerable extent, the want 
dof Sbecdute ation. A ready wit anu constant 
sat each ee ends beyond the reach, 
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“Of his course in this body t need not speak. He 
fellin the noon dav of life whilst clothed with a high 
and responsible office. Jet the sod which rests on 
his hosom cover also his frailties, whilst the heart 
renders the tribute of respect due to the memory of 
his manly virtues ’* 

The customary resolutions of respect were then 
offered by Mr. B. to go into mourning for thirty days 
by wearing crape on the left arm, and as further re- 
mark of respect, the house adjourned. 


Turspar, Dec. 15. Mr. Graham asked leave to 
present resolutions instructing the military committee 
to inquire as to mcreasing the pay and granting boun- 
ties to soldiers and volunteers serving in the Mexican 
war, and as to allowing them public lands as a fur- 
ther bounty. Mr. Perill said the committee already 
had the subject before them. Mr. Pettit, said the 
resolution could not pass, why then ask the leave?— 
Mr. Graham said it was but proposing a simple in- 
quiry, he hoped no one would object. 

Mr. Pettit, 1 object, | want to debate that propo- 
sition. 

Mr. G. moved to suspend the rule. Negatived. 

Mr. G. Davis’ resolution was announceed for 
consideration. 

Mr. Hopkins. proposed to modify the resolution, so 
as to read that the president be “requested,” instead of 
‘directed,’ to communicate a copy of his orders—and 
Mr. Haralson proposed further to modify by insert 
ing ‘af not in his opinion incompatible with the pub. 
ic interest.” 

Mr. Hopkins, in the course of a brief conversation 
that ensued, remarked, that a general discussion of 
this whole subject must shortly be had; it was now 
out of place. When it did come, it was proper for 
the house to be in p. ssession of the information called 
for in the original resolution. 


After some further ei barrassment as to the wor- 
ding of the resolution, Mr. H. remarked, that until 
the gentleman from Kentucky would consent to strike 
out all that called upon the president respecting his 
purposes and intentions relative to the future con- 
duct of the war, he must strike out the whole resolu 
tion as modified, and substitute the resolution in the 
original form 

Alter a brief conversation the resolution was 
modified as prop 61, ard in that form were adopted 
without further debate. 

The Constilution of Iowa, as adopted by a conven- 
tion of delegates assem bied on the 18th of May 1846. 
in persuance of the act of territorial assembly, ap 
proved July 17, 1846—was presented by Mr. Dodge 
and was referred to che co: mittee on territories. 


The war with Mexico. Mr. Giddings, addressed the 
committee in severe censure of the course of tne 
President for involving the country into what he 
pronounced to B an unnecesary and jsiquro 8 war. 
He went intoa very tree examinatien of the mes- 
sage in this particular, and at considerable length re- 
ferred to the history of the attempted invasion of the 
British crown upon American rights, leading to the 
revolutionary war, as bemg parallel tothe proceed- 
ings of the President in the present case. 

Mr. Payne replied to Mr§ Giddings—and arraizned 
the «hig party for their oppusition to the war with 
Mexico. Le defended the + ess:ge in all its paris 
No superior message in point of lucid clearness 
and in un-ophisticated honesty it has no superior.— 
It was a just and legal war in all its parts 

Mr. Jvhnson of Tenn. next made a speech in de- 
fence of the warand the President. He held that 
to oppose the war with Mexico was to oppose one’s 
coupltiy—that it was treason, and chat the President 
was right in so esteeming . We were bound to go 
for our country right or wrong, precisely asa father 
was bound to go for the defence of his family right or 
wrong. But he did not regard the country as wrong, 
or the President as wrong, but upon the contrary 
was ready to defend both upor the principle laid 
down iw the book» upon the law of nations, and by 
their own acts. 

Mr. Gentry took the floor, and the committee rose 

Chaplain. Mr. Hopkins oilered a joint resolution 
for the election of two Chaplains of different denom- 
inalions, Who should imterchange weekly between 
the House and Senate. 

Mr Pettit, opposed the resolution as being both i sex- 
pedient and unconstitulional, and made a speech that 
attracted a crowd of members around him to lis en to. 
He said there were stated to be 639 different Cnristian 
denominations, and that as it was certam that there 
could ve but one right one, there being but one faith & 
one baptism, of course 638 of them must be wro:g. 
The constitution does net allow congress to legislate 
on religion—and that therefore they have no right to 
legislate chaplains into authority to make prayers for 
the members at the public expense. Nor have they 
any right to designate which of the 639 different de 
nominations of christians is the right one, and still 





less, are they authorized to qualify their attempt to 
do so, by dividing and designating two denominations. 
He moved to strike out “of different denominations” 
—-and also to insert that} said chaplains should look 
to the members individually for compensation for 
doing their prayers for them, and not to the public 
treasury. 

Mr. P’s. remarks were listened to with marked 
attenticn. When he concluded, the yeas and nays 
were called upon his motion to amend. Only six 
members, voted in the affirmative. The original 
motion was then adopted. 

The annual reports of the commissioners of pensions 
and of the commissioners of public buildings,and the 
report of the Secretary of state upon the consular 
system, were laid belore the house, and 2500 extra 
copies were ordered to be printed. The house then 
adjourned. 

Vepnespay, Dec. 16 Petitions being first in order, 
ancumber were presented. Notices for a number of 
new bills were gi-en; among them Mr Seaman gave no- 
ice fur a bill for the paymewt of French spoliations pri- 
or to 1800 

Tariff of 1846 and tea and coffee. Mr. Pollock, of 
Pa, a-Kked leave to offer a resvlunion instructing the 
committee on ways and means, instead of bringing in a 
bill to tax tea and coffee, to propose a bill tu repeal the 
tariff of 1846. Objections were made to the resolutien, 
when Mr P. moved to suspend the rules and called for 
the yeas and nays The vole was—yeas 73, nays 110. 

Mr. Boyd, of Ky., to get rid of all such troublesome 
questions as this, moved that the house go into commit- 
tee of the whole upon the state of the Union. The 
motion prevailed. 

The house went into committee of the whole on the 
preside:’s message. 

Mr. Boyd took the chair. 

‘The vebate of Jast evening was resumed. 


Mr. Gentry, of Tenn., said the president had descend- 
ed from his high station to charge a sert of treason upon 
every mai who should dare to canvass his conduct as 
president. The freedum of debate was a privilege in- 
‘stinable to freemen and formidable only to tyrants.— 
It was wrossly interfered with, or attempted to be inter- 
iered with by the President of the United Siates, and 
fur one he was ready here to denounce such interfer- 
ence. The doctrine was that of a despot, and as such 
he denounced it. A petty usurper, who caine into pow- 
er without the conseut of the distinguished men of his 
vwr party, and without the vote of the majority of the 
American people; and yet this man ventured tosay who 
should speak, what they should speak, and to charge all 
who should not think with him, and set with nin, as 
guilty of giving “aid and comfort to the enemy.” The 
president made the war, began the war, was responsi- 
ble fur the war, and as such was guilty of the conduct 
of a usurper. More thau this, he was buoih a dema- 
youve and a usurper. Mr. G. said he should not con- 
trovert the position that the government of Mexico had 
done that which was worthy of war. He kuew no: that 
he would not have voted fur war against Mexico had it 
been recommended by the president and presented to 
cugress in a coustiutional form. But what he denounce 
ed was, the president’s war, and the petty usurper who 
heid his seat of office at the White House. 

Mr. G. also said that the president had stated what 
he revarded as viherwise thao true. He had declared 
that the war with Mexico was not a war of conque-t.— 
He belicved otherwis), and as same apology for not 
crediing the president he would state that this same 
pre-iden! was the man wh» clained the whole of Ore- 
zou up to 54 40, aud who tad said that we had a clear 
and inco:testible tule tu the whole of it 

Nor, continued Mr G, shoulu the executives escape 
upon this question by his decl«ration that nut being wil- 
hug to take the responsibility hunself, he asked the ad- 
vice of the senate. He went back turther than this, aid 
chargeu the president with a determinatios to give up 
aid beyond 49, even before the last cungress met. His 
» rool of this was laid beture the house in the facts commu- 
wicated to the country tu the toleresting speeeh of Mr. 
Me Laue, our minister to Hogland, afier his return from 
abroad. ‘lhe minster went to Louden with the under- 








standing that the administration would sete the O egon 
quesiivis upon the 49h degree of north lautude, ana it 
id seitie the quesiion there. 

Mr. G entered into a brief examination of the pro- 
clamation of Kearney wnd Stockton, and of he nghtto 
the territury upon the left bank of the Rio Granude.— 
hese were ali usurpaiive acts. 

‘There was a decided sensation produced in the house 
by Mr. G.’s speech 

Mr Kennedy, regarded Mr. Gentry’s speech as trea- 
sonable. 


Mr. G. said, if to defend the constitution of the U. 
States from the usurpations of the executive, and tu de- 
nuunce the eXeculive as a usurper Was “giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy,” then he was giving that aid, brt 
not otherwise. 

Mr. Kennedy. went on to denounce those who de- 
nounced the war, and for one ts thank the presuieu tor 
the manner in which he had prosecuted the war. ‘The 
moral and religious people who oppused this war, be- 
cause they oppose all war, were responsible for this war 
befure God and man. As for tue executive he was 
abundantly able to defend himself and to repel all the 
biows aimed at hin. He would indeed pit lim against 
he whole uppusitivn, regardiug hiso as.equai to the whole 
of thesn. 
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Mr. Hudson, of Mass., went into an examination of 
the views of the executive, and in particular of the de- 
claration that war was not his act, and that he had used 
all honorable means for securing peace. Mr. H. con- 
troverted al] these positions, and argued all the materia! 
questions at issue both as connected with the war and 
the claims of American citize ns for indemnity upon the 
government of Mexico. 
the president in reference to the war,and answered 
them. 

The hour expired before Mr. H. had concluded. The 
floor was given to Mr. Jones, of Ga., upon whose motion 
the house adjourned. 


Tnurspay, Dec 17. Mr. Wentworth, of LIl., propos- 
ed a resolution calling for a report from the secretary of | 
war, of all expenditures for harbors, roads, and fortifi- 
cations in the several states, their dates, &c. 

Other leaves were asked, but the house retused to re- 
ceive them. 


State of Iowa. Mr. Douglas, reported a bill from the 
committee on territories; reported a bill for the admision 
of Iowa into the Union, and announced that he should 
call the bill up for consideration on Monday next. 

Chaplains. Mr. Pettit, proposed that a committee of 
five be appointed to enquire what chaplains would be | 
willing to serve congress free of charge 

Mr. Thompson, of Miss., objected, and moved that | 
house proceed to the election of chaplain. Agreed to. 

The who'e number of ballots taken was 174, 88 re- 
quired to make a chvice. 

The Unitarian candidate, Rev. Mr. Dewey, had on 
the first ballot 46, second ballot 53, third ballot, 48 votes. 

The Baptist candidate, Rev. Mr. Tursley, had on the 
first ballot 30, on the second 23, third 18 votes. 

There were five Presbyterians vo.ed for on the first | 
ballot.— Rev. Mr. Morris had 2, Rev. Mr. Keene o, Rev. 
Mr.Gurley 17, Rev. Mr. Taylor 26, Rev. Mr. Sprole 
50; on the second ballot, Mr. Taylor had 14, Mr. Sprole 
74; on the third ballot the Rev. Mr. Sprole had 100 
votes, and was pronounced elecied. 

Mr. Pettit, moved that the chaplain be required to sup- 
port the cunstitution, and that the oath be administered, 
—motion rejected. 

A motion was made to go into committee of the 
whole, for the purpose of resuming the debate on the 
president’s message, but it was rejected,—ayes 88 nays 
98. A call was made for the yeas and nays, but not 
sustained. The house adjourned. 

















POSTMASTER GENERAL’S REPORT. 
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Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


December 7, 1816. 
To the president of the United States: 

Sim: The general interest felt in the operation of 
the act of the 3d March, 1845, on the revenues and 
expenditures of the post office department induced 
me to direct the auditor to prepare a quarterly state. 
ment of them from its reorganization in 1836 to the 
30th June last. The tables accompany this report 
marked A and B. 

From table A it appears that the annual average 
income from the Ist July, 1836, to the 30th June, 
1845, amounted to the sum of $4,364,624 65 

Whilst the income for the year end- 
ing 30th June, 1346, the first under the 
new law, amounted to 3,487,199 35 

Making a loss of revenue, the first 
year under the new law when compar- 
ed with the annual average of the nine 
preceding years of 

And making a loss of revenue the 
first year under the new law, as com- 
pared with the preceding, of $802,624 45 

The revenues, as above stated include the post- 
ages paid on matter which went free through the 
mails prior to the passage of the late law, of which 
no account was kept prior to the commencement of 
the last fiscal year. 

The diminution of the revenues of the department 
arises principally from the loss on letter postage, 
which, when compared with that of the preceding 
year, amounts to $778,533 64, being the entire Joss 
sustained by the depariment except $24,108 81. 

No inconsiderable portion of this deficiency in the 
revenue of the past year may be traced to other 
causes than a reduction of the rates of postage by 
the act of the 3d March, 1845. 

First—Expresses still continue to be run between 
principal cities, with as much regularity as the mails; 
and it is believed collect and transport letters for 
pay, out of the mails, in great numbers. The penalty 
provided by law for the commission of such offences, 
can rarely be enforced for the want of sufficient 
proof. The writer, the receiver and the carrier, re- 
juse to testify against each other; because by so do- 
ing, they may subject themselves to a similar penalty: 
The agents of the department have no authority to 
arrest the offenders avd seize upon their bags or 
tiunks, and have them examined before a proper tri. 
bunal; and hence convictions seldom take place, and 





$877,425 30 


from inability of such offenders to pay, is as uncer- 
tain as the convictions. 

2d—Advantage is taken of that provision of the|ciency which the reduced rates of postage on | 
law which limits the weight of a single letter to half 
an ounce, to cover the correspondence of third per- 
sons; and even packages of letters addressed to dif- 
He stated allthe positions of | ferent individuals are collected together and placed 
under a single cover and directed to some third per- 
son for distribution, by which means 100 letters thus 
enveloped weighing eight ounces are charged under 
300 miles, 80 cents, and over 300 miles $1 60 when 
the department is entitled to receive under the law 5 
or 10 dollars according to the distance. These prac- 


only penalty is the payment of the true postage. — 
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tices can seldom be detected, and when detectod the 


The department 1s thus compelled to pay for the 
transportation whilst those who collect and distri- 
bute receive the profits. 

3d—Advantage is taken of that provision of the 
law which authorizes letters in relation to the cargo 
to be taken over mail routes free of postage, to cover 
correspondonce in relation to other matters. They 
are generally marked on the outside of the letter 
“in relation to the cargo,” free. Agents are unable to 
detect the imposition. Those engaged in the prac- 
tice refuse to disclose the facts, and the carriers 
themselves are often ignorant of the truth of the 


that privilege had been restricted to the bills of Ja- 
ding, or open letters relating to the cargo, much abuse 
would have been avoided on the principal railroad 
and steamboat routes. 

Transient newspapers, advertisements, printed or 
lithographed circulars, in great numbers are address- 
ed to postmasters and others, not ordering them, 
which are not called for, and if called for, refused to 
be taken from the offices. 
These and similar practices to evade the payment 
of postage, with the immense mass of dead letters, 
averaging annually between one and a half and two 
millions in number, encumber the mails uanecessa- 
rily and without any profit to the department. 
To remedy these evils, I respectfully suggest that 
the laws be so amended as to make the Single letter 
weigh one quarter instead of the half ounce, except 
in the case of a letter weighing less than half an 
ounce and written upon a single sheet of paper. 
That the same power be given to the post office 
department, to prevent a violation of its revenue 
Jaws, as is now given the secretary of the treasury 
against smugglers. 

That all letters passing over mail routes, which 
relate to the cargo, be free, when they are unsealed, 
and subject to the inspection of the post office agent, 
when fraud is suspected. And that the postage on 
newspapers be so adjusted as to approach more 
nearly the cost of transportation and delivery, and 
be made more equal and just, as between the pub- 
lishers. This may be accomplished without any ma- 
terial interference with the policy of disseminating 
intelligence among the people by their general cir- 
culation. 


When this policy was first adopted, newspapers 
were few in number and published in the principal 
cities, and low postage seemed necessary to secure 
the object, and the rates were fixed without much 
regard to the seize or weight, or the distance they 
were to be transported; whilst the letter postage was 
made high so as to cover the expense of the trans- 
portation of both. The reasons upon which this po- 
licy was founded, have in some measure ceased.— 
Newspapers are now published in the principal vil- 
Jages throughout the Union, and furnish the means 
of information to almost every neighborhood. The 
injustice to written correspondence by taxing it with 
the transportation of newspapers has been partially 
removed by the reduction of the rates of letter post- 
age. from this act of justice an injury has resulted 
to the community at large, by transferring the cost 
of transporting newspapers upon the general reve- 
nues. No satisfastory reason now exists why those 
who buy and sell newspapers should have the cost 
of transportation paid out of the revenues collected 
from the great body of the people: 

‘The low postages on newspapers without regard to 
size, weight, or the distance to be taken, operate un- 
fairly as between the publishers themselves, by en- 
abling those papers published in Jarge commercial 
cities to compete with the village press for circula- 
tion in their respective localities, whilst the sending 
papers free for thirty miles from the place of publi- 
cation, counteracts to some extent this advantage— 
each alike unjust to the other, and both unjust to the 
community, as the burthen of both is thrown upon 
the treasury. 

As an act of justice between the publishers them- 
Selves, the rates of postage should be regulated ac- 
cording tothe size or weightof the paper and the 
distance to be carried, reserving the right to them of 

















if they do, a recovery of the money after judgment, 


case, and the offenders escape with impunity. If| ed to, 








of the preceding year. ‘This saving is nol pre 
by retrenchments in the service—for whilst! 
trenchments ordered during said year amour) 
stated by their annual results, to about $4." 
new and improved service, exclusive of (Hs! . 
as, amounts (to about $72,0U0, of which $ : 
the cost of the new routes put in operation ui 
post office act of 3d March, 1845. 


It 1s the saving eflected in the reletting off 
tracts in New England and New York, that?” 
the reduction on the cost of the Jast yeat®’ 
and also the amount that the new and additt” 
vice cost over and above the retrenchmen!s 
durivg the year. ai 

And | au gratified to state that a saving } 
equally as great is effected in the rele” 
mails in the northwestern and southwest 
and territories, the service under which “ 
operation since the close of the last coe 
Comparing the costs under the present © ye 
that section of the Union, stated by ay 
those that expired on the 30th June /a8 B, 
pears a reduction of $323,901 per a 
saving of 33 percent. ‘This, as in Me™ 
























taking their own papers over mail routes out of the 


change in the New England and New yur” 


















































































































SSeS 
mails; and as an actof justice tothe co yy i 
these rates should be ab high as to cover Ry tee 
may make, so as to render the income of the dhe c 
ment equal to its expenditures. i 
Transient newspapers or those sent by other c 
than the publishers to the subscribers, as the = P 
usually sent in lieu of letters, should be rated },j her fr 
than other newspapers. her 
All printed matter passing through the mails should bi 
be prepaid, and all letters prepaid or rated with ‘ety hi 
ble postage. by 
Some such amendments of the late law are beliey. 8 
ed to be necessary to give the cheap postage System a 
a fair trial by securing to the department its lepiti. by 
mate revenues; and if adopted by congress it jg con. | 
fidently believed from the reductions which have Ni: 
been made in the sections already let to contrac, to 
and anticipated savings in the other branches of the qui 
service, that there will be no need of Calling upoy pre 
the treasury for further aid after the 1st of July a 
1848, when the whole service will be placed yn oh 
the new law. 1 
Table B exhibits the expenditures quarterly unje ble 
the appropriate heads. From this it will be se dl 
that the annual averaged expenditure from the - 
July, 1836; to 30th June, 1845, amount- of ti 
$4,499,593 oh 
And the expenditure of the year end- an 
ing 30th June, 1846, the first year lowe 
under the new law, tothe sumof 4,084.2979 port: 
Making a reduction for the first year cele 
under the new law, when compared prov 
with the annual average expendi- ars 
ture of the nine preceding years of 415,296 - 4 
And when compared with the expen- - 
ditures of the previous year a re- ally 
duction of 236,434 a 
The whole expenditure for the year etn 
ending 30th June, 1846, amounte | en 
to 4,084,297 § _ 
The income for the same time, includ- way 
ing the postages paid by the differ. mete 
ent branches of the executive gov- coe ’ 
ernment, amounted to 3,487 199 pe 
Leaving the deficiency of income of $507, nich 
The deficiency. was supplied by drafts hiahel 
from the treasury as the service re- ng 
quired 650,000 a 
eaving a balance on hand on the Ist a 
July, of moneys drawn from the Pt 
treasury during the fiscal year, of 52 902 oan = 
The tables subinitted by the Ist assistant post ae > 
ter general, accompany this report, marked C 1,3 in ao 
and furnish many minute and interesting delsi we Me 
the service. was pr 
The mail service of the United States, exclu to exec 
of Texas, is performed by 3.530 contracts on 4 in oper: 
post routes, the aggregate length of which is 1 put in 
miles. Its transportation throughout the year keep up 
ing on the 30th June last, amounted to 37,388 the mo 
miles, and the engagements for such transporls failures 
stated ly the year, amounted to $2 665,87 Mails, , 
exceeds the amount of service rendered the pr the cou 
ing yearin the length of routes, 5,739 miles i! creased 
annual transportation of the mails, 1,764,149" tracis ¢ 
but it is less than the expense of the preceding sensibly 
of the sum of $202,913. There is, however, } great di: 
excess in the cost of mail agencies of the /0 seat of 
the preceding year, and about $9,189 for 4, sending 
transportation of mails in Texas, from the 6 tractors, 
ruary to 30th June, 1846, to be deducted {rot Sion for 
difference, which would Jeave the cost of lv! Notwith 
service at the rate of $188,831 a year less ‘it Ment ey 
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js not produced by the curtailments of the service, 
but by the reduction in the rates at which the con- 
tracts were taken. So far from lessening the amount 
of accomodation which the mails dispersed, except 
in reducing the grade from coach to horse cunvey- 
ance when in the new postage act of 1846, the de- 
partment has, in the new contracts, increased the 
frequency and despatch of the mails. 

The mails have been expedited one business day 
petween New York city and New Orleans, and 24 
hours from Washington to St. Louis and Nashville, 
by the way of Louisville—55 hours to St. Louis by 
Springfield and Dayton—daily lines have been estab- 
lished between Montgomery, Ala., and Vicksburg, 
by Jackson—from the end of the Georgia railroad to 
sheesitits by Tuscumbia and Holly Springs, and to 
Nashville by the way of Huntsville, and a tri-weekly 
to Knoxville. A similar increase in speed and fre- 
quency of trips has been given to other sections in 

roportion to the importance of the states, which is 
sufficiently shown by the increase of transportation 
of over a million and a half of miles during the year. 

The operation of the act of 1845, has been favora- 
ble to the revenues of the department by a reduction 
in the cost of transportation in the two sections of 
the Union let to contract under it. The regulation 
of the department which compelled an under—bidder 
to take the stock of an old contractor, was repealed, 
and the contracts were directed to be given to the 
lowest bidder without regard to the means of trans- 
portation, other than what was necessary for the due 
celerity, certainty, and security, of the mails. These 
provisions enlarged the field of competition for the 
service and caused a reduction in the cost. While 
the revenues of the department have been benefitted 
by these provisions, the service has been occasion- 
ally greatly impaired. The department has been 
compelled in many instances to reject the bids of 
contractors of established reputation—well known to 
it for their energy and efficiency as well as ability 
to perform the service—and accept in lieu of them, 
new and inexperienced ones wholly unknown to the 
service, and of doubtful means, where there was but 
a difference of a few dollars in their bids. The pro- 
vision of the law introduced a species of bidding and 
contract until that time unknown to the service, by 
which the bidder proposed to take the mails with 
“due celerily, certainty, and security,” reserving to 
himself the right to use any mode of conveyance that 
his interest might require; thus taking from the de- 
partment the right to prescribe a specific mode of 
lransportation, which had been always before been 
exercised. In many instances the department was 
constrained Lo accept that form of service, especially 
from old contractors who bad their stock in the road, 
in consequence of the great difference between that 
and other bids where a specific mode of conveyance 
was proposed. ‘The effect has been frequent failures 
lo execute contracts as required, or to put the lines 
in Operation according to their propositions; and wien 
put in operation, an inability in some instances to 
keep up the service, and changes and uncertainty in 
the mode of transportation. These have produced 
failures and irregularities in the delivery of the 

mails, causing much complaint in some sections of 
the country, and occasioning great trouble and in- 
creased expense to the department before new con- 
tracis could be obtained. These evils were more 
sensibly felt at the recent lettings, because of the 
great distances of portions of the sections from the 
seat of government, and the unavoidable delay in 
sending through the mails the acceptances to con- 
lractors, receiving their replies, and making provi- 
sion for the new service in the cases of failure.— 
Notwithstanding the inconvenience to the depart- 
Ment experienced in putting into operation these 
Provisious of the law, and the complaints produced 
by it, they are wise and salutary in counteracting to 
Some extent, a spirit of monopoly, and in keeping 
the expenses of the department within proper bounds. 
The deductions from the pay of contractors for 
failures and irregularities in the performance of mail 
fervice tor the year ending 30th June jast, amounted 
10 $26,273 54. 
The service in Texas bas not been satisfactorily 
erlormed. Upon the passage of the act of the 29th 
ay, 1846, establishing post routes in Texas, Daniel 
oler, the late postmaster general of Texas, was 
sented the special agent of the department, and 
in patched with proper instructions to put the routes 
operation and superintend the service generally. 


Coutract was made with Charles Morgan to trans- | 


= the wails from New Orleans to Galveston and 
The mere: in every five days in ocear steamers.— 
Perfor weston and New York were engaged in the 
bes sree of this service when the New York 
a ns 8a storm in the gulf. The Agent Toler 
neuen — aud reported the loss of his papers 
ed fo ed with the service, which had been prepar- 


t the department. ‘The other vessel, the Gal- 


Grande. 





veston, it is understood, has been much engaged in 
the transportation of troops and supplies to the Rio 
Irregularity in the delivery of the mails at 
Galveston ensued. Independently of this, great de- 
rangement of the mail service existed in other parts 
of Texas, and was justly the cause of much com- 
plaint. So soon as the department was informed of 
this state of things, which information was greatly 
delayed from some unknown cause, a second agent 
was despatched to Texas with proper instructions for 
the regulation of the service, and the postmaster at 
New Orleans was directed to forward the mails to 
Galveston whenever opportunity occurred, under the 
provisions of the 17th and 18th sections of the act of 
1825. The facts of the case did not seem to war- 
rant the annuimeat of so favorahle a contract as the 
one with Mr. Morgan, who it is expected will at no 
distant day supply the place of the New York, and 
cause the service to be again regularly performed.— 
Recent reports from the agents induce the belief 
that the whole service of Texas will be soon in ope- 
ration as authorized by the act of congress. 

On the 30th June, 1846, there were 14,601 post 
offices—877 new offices were established during the 
year and 459 discontinued, making an increase of 
418 offices ducing the year. On this day the number 
is 14,793. 

There were appointed during the year 4,958 post- 
masters, of whom 2,905 were appointed in conse- 
quence of resignations or deaths—301 in consequence 
of change of sites of the offices—877 by the estab- 
lishment of new offices—871 by removals—4 were 
commissions expired and were not removed. 

Near one third of the offices in the United Statcs 
have been voluntarily vacated since the passage of 
the act of the 3d March, 1845. This is in a great 
degree attributed to the increased labor in the offices 
and the diminished compensation to postmasters, 
produced by it. Prior to the passage of that law, a 
certain per centum on the proceeds of the offices was 
given to the posimasters, as a compensation for their 
services, and for the payment of the expenses of their 
offices, including rent, fuel, pay of clerks, &c., toge 
ther with the franking privilege. The latter was 
much more valued by many holding the smaller of- 
fices than the pecuniary considerations allowed them. 
The mode of paying the expenses of the offices from 
the commissions allowed to the postmasters, was the 
best that could have been adopted to secure proper 
economy in their management. The commissions 
allowed to postmasters by the 14th section of the act 
1825, as the postages were regulated, were an ample 
if not a liberal compensation for the services per- 
formed by them, particularly in the larger offices.— 
The act of the 3d March, 1845, abolished the frank- 
ing privilege and left their commissions as regulated 
by the act of 1825. The reduction of the rates of 
postage increased the business of their offices, in 
some cases more than double, and at the same time 
diminished the revenue of the offices and the com- 
missions of the postmasters, thus doubling their labor 
and diminishing their compensation. ‘They were 
thereby deprived of the means of employing the ad- 
ditional assistants which the increased business of 
their offices required, and even of the ability to re- 
lain the number al the same prices engaged in the 
service prior to the passage of the law; and hence 
Within the first month after that law went into ope- 
ration, four hundred and seventy seven resignations 
were received at the department. 


The construction placed upon the act by the attor- 
ney general, which was communicated to congress 
with my annual report, enabled the department to 
increase their compensation to tne same amouut they 
had :eceived the preceding year, and had the effect 
of arresting in some degree the resignations which 
were guing on, so that in the month of August they 
numbered only 265, aud in September, 228—making 
970 resignations the first quarter. This order of the 
departwent only enabled them to continue the same 
number of assistants, al the same compensation which 
they had prior to the passing of the law, which was 
not greater than the business of the offices reqnired, 
and wholly inadequate to the performance oi their 
increased duties. Au accurate opinion may be form- 
ed of the reduced amount of compensation by a com- 
parison of the revenues of sou.e of the principal offi- 
ces for a few years past. 


1842. 1843. 1844. 1845. 1846. 
New York, $344,371 523,599 323,450 294,511 191,691 
Philadelphia, 167,579 148,757 150,711 139,743 33,182 
Baltimore, 84.980 81.122 81,721 84,360 42,033 


There are no returns made to the department by 
which the increased business of the offices can be 
correctly estimated. Some idea may however be 
formed by comparing the weight of all the mails 
sent trom the avove named offices which was taken 
tor one week in June, 1838, under the order of one 
of my predecessors, with the weight of the mails 
sent upon railroad and steamboat routes only, taken 








re —— ——— -— ae oun? 


eng my order for one week in the month of May 
ast. 
Weight of mails sent from New York 





office for one week in June, 1838 19,221 Ibs. 
Weight of mails sent from Philadelphia 

office for one week in June, 1838 20,849 
Weight of mails sentfrom Baltimore ~ 

office for one week in June, 1838 2,720 





; 42,790 Ibs. 
Weight of mails sent from New York 


office for one week upon the rail- 
road and steamboat routes 

Weight of mails sent from Philadelphia 
office for one week upon the railroad 


60,022 Ibs. 


and steamboat routes 48,287 
Weight of mails sent from Baltimore 

office for one week upon the railroad 

and steamboat routes estimated 20,000 


There can be no doubt that the business in the of- 
fices has greatly increased, perhaps in a greater ratio 
than the compensation of post masters has been re- 
duced in consequence of the low rates of postage un- 
der the act of 1845, but the post masters are left for 
their compensation and the expenses of their offices 
to the per centage allowed by the act of 1825, depri- 
ved of the franking privilege and unable even to re- 
ceive official letters free without the trouble and ex: 
pense of returning them as vouchers accompanied by 
an affidavit to the auditor for settlement. 

It is of the utmost importance to the community 
that the offices, distributed as they are in every 
neighborhood, and intimately connected with every 
interest, should be under the control of men of integ- 
rity, qualified todischarge the duties with accuracy 
and promptitude. It cannot be expected that such 
men will give their time and attention to the discharge 
of the duties without a resonable compensation. 

The omission of the act of 1845 to provide increas- 
ed compensation proportioned to the increased Ja- 
bors, has deprived the department of the services of 
many of his most efficient officers, and still prevents 
in many cases, individuals qualified for the discharge 
of these duties, from accepting them. 

It is a duty I owe to the public to call attention to 
the express which has heretofore been run, and will 
probably be again during the business season at New 
Orleans. At seasons of the year when much advan. 
tage can be derived from the exclusive possession of 
early commercial intelligence a private express is run 
over that partof the mail route which is covered by 
coach conveyance between Atalanta in Georgia and 
Mobile. ‘The matter to be conveyed is forwarded 
from New York through the mails to Atalanta, or 
Montgomery, Alabama, and 1s depatched’by a relay 
of horses with more than double the expedition that 
can be given the mail stage conveying daily its thou- 
sands of pounds. By the time the mail coaches 
reach Mobile, the express, if run from Mont- 
gomery, overtakes the mail of the preceding day 
gaining 24 hours—if from Atalanta gaining 48 hours, 
and proceeds in the mail boat to New Orleans. The 
matter said to be taken generally consists of a daily 
newspaper containing intelligence of the foreign mar- 
kets, brought to Boston by the English steamer. In 
addition Lo the time gamed by the express, it is ob- 
vious that much may be gained by using the tele- 
graph to Washington, from which place the intelli- 
gence may be forwarded before any portion of the 
mail by the foreign steamers can be delivered even 
in New York. 

The department has been urged with much ear- 
nestness to establish a government express over that 
part of the mail route where the service is now per- 
formed incoaches. This is represented as the only 
mode by which the private expresses can be put down 
because st abstains from the transportation of wriiten 
matter, for which alone the owner or carrier can be 
subjected to the penalties of the act of the 3d March, 
1845. The revenues of the department are not ma- 
terially affected by the express. If the whole post- 
age on the matter taken by it for a year was paid, it 
would nut equal the expense of such a line for a sin- 
gle day. lts effects on individual interest is far differ- 
ent. It gives the speculator undue advantage over 
ihe regular dealer. It enables the purchaser to de- 
fraud the seller in open market, by obtaining his 
commodities at lessthan their value. If the right 
to take a newspaper over mail routes, out of the 
mail, for such purposes, be secured to the citizens 
by the act of the 3d March, 1845, as is claimed, it 
may be questioned how far the Government should 
interfere in its exercise by creating a competition 
against its own cilizens in their lawful pursuits and 
enterprises. If it be not secured, then it should be 
so declared and the practice suppressed by the im- 
position of penalties sufficient to accomplish the ob- 
ject. Ifsuch a line should be estabiished by the 
Government, it must uecessarially be for the trans. 
mission of intelligence similar to that taken by the 
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jrivate expre-s, and must be special and exclusive in 
ts chsracter and lhmitedto the use ofa few, or it 
would be broken down by its own weight. There, 
would then be two mail lines passing over the same 
route—one going with the utr ost despatch for the 
benefit of a few ; the other with the usual speed of 
travel for the community at large. 

The department cannot say what portion of the 
matier putin the mails shall be sent with great des- 
patch, and what shall be taken with the common 
speed of the mails. It cannot so regulate the rates 
of postage as to charge more upon the mail matter 
taken with great speed than upon that which is ta- 
en with less. The postages, by the actof the 3) 
March, 1845, are made uniform, If such a line 
should be established, the object of those urging it 
could not be accomplished. The use of the tele- 
graph being under the control of private individuals 
would enable those interested to communicate inte} 
ligence to New Orleans a day or two in advance of 
the letters brought by the foreign mails with the ut 
most speed that could be given them. There would 
be no increase of the postages by its establishment. | 
while the increased expenditures would not fall short 
of $50,000 annually, to be paid out of the treasury. 

]i the department had the power to establish such 
a line,and had yielded to the urgent solicitations for it, 
similar appeals would have been made in behalfof 
other important commercial points, and could no: 
with justice have been declined, aad thus the depart- 
ment would have been involved in heavy expen- 
ditures which its present revenues would not justify. 

It is the duty of the department to give the utmost 
expedition to the mails, but this is not performed by 
attempting a speed which all must see cannot be use- 
fully undertaken until the department has the ex- 
clusive control of the telegraph, andis authorized to 
rate the postages so high as to exclude from the 
mails much of the matter that now gives weight to 


them. 


Similar appeals were made to the department du- 
ring the last session of Congress, for the suppression 
of an express line then in operation over the same 
part of this important route. Instructions were given 
to the agents of the department to refer the case to 
the district attorney for prosecution. For the rea- 
sons assigned in this report, no prosecution was in. 
stituted. The whole subject was then laid before 
the appropriate committee of Congress. For these 
reasons | have declined establishing an express line 
which has beenso anxiously sought by a portion of 
the citizens of New Orleans. 

The contractors for the transportation of the ‘mail- 
between New York and Bremen by ocean steaners, 
are repay progressing with the construction of the 
first vessel, and but little doubt is entertained that the 
service will be commenced early in the spring.— 
From the reports of the agent appointed to inspect 
timbers, machinery, &c., the work has so far proved 
satisfactory, and promises to add to the high reputa- 
tion of the mechanics of the country for the judg. 
ment and skill exhibited in its construction. 

The act of the 3! March, 1845, providing for the 
transportation of the mails between this and foreign 
countries, under which the contract was made with 
Edward Mills and his associates, seemed to conteim- 
plate the establishment of more lines than the one 
selected. Various propositions were received and 
communicated to Congress at its last session.-— 
Among the number a line from Charleston by Ha- 
vana to Ciagres in steamers, and from Panaua to 
Oregou in sail or steam vessels, was recommended, 
and no action taken upon the subject. The clause in 
the act of the 18th June, 1846, appropriating $25,000 
for the service between New York and Biemen, 
provides that *‘no further sum shall be diverted to 
any other object than the trausportation of the mails 
with the United States.” This has not been regard. 
ed as arepeal of the act of 1845, but as an intimation 
of the wish of congress that nv further contract for for- 
eign service should at this time be made under it. No 
further ¢e forts have therefore been made to secure 
additional service, nuoiwithstanding the anxious d.- 
sire of the department to provide a direct communi- 
cation with our settlements on the Pacific coast.— 
Present events in the remote region would seem to 
add to the importance, if not necessity, of the line 
as proposed al the last session of Congress. 
finances of the department, however, will not admit 
of its establishment without the previous legislation 
of Congress. 


The 


charge of it, by which the line will be kept without 
any further calls upon the treasury. 

In my last annual come unication, I bronght to 
your notice this extraordinary invention of Professor 
Morse for the transmission of intelligence ; its im- 
portance in all commercial transactions to those ha- 
ving the control of it, ard the government itself, par- 
ticularly in a period of war. I then expressed the 
orinion that an instrument so powerful for good or 
for evil, could not with safety to the entizens, be per- 
mitted to remain in the hands of individuals uncon- 
trolled by law. Another year’s experience gives ad- 
ditional weight to the opinions then expressed. 

Telegraphic lines have been established from Ne 
York to Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington City; and others are in contemplation 
from this city south and Buffalo west, and will be 
extended to the principal cities of the Union in a few 
years. Itnow enables those controlling it to trans 
mit intelligence instantaneously between the differ- 
ent cities where it has been established, and to the 
important commercial points in the south and west 
several days in advance of the mails. The evils 
which the community may suffer or the benefits 
which individuals may derive from the possession of 
such an instrument under the control of private as 
sociations, or incorporated companies not controlled 
by law, cannot be overestimated. 

I may further add, that the department created 
under the constitution and designed to exercise ex- 
clusive power for the transmission of intelligence, 
must necessarily be supersceded in much of its im- 
portant business ina few years, ifthe telegraph be 

ermitted to remain under the control of individuals. 

{is the settled conviction of the undersigned, that 
the public interest as well as the safety of the citizen 
requires thatthe government should get the exclu 
sive control of it by purchase, or that its nse should 
be subjected to the restraints of law. Entertaining 
these opinions, I addressed a letter to the President 
of the association owning the patent-right,to ascertain 
as far as practicable the probable cost, if Congress 
should be inclined to make the purchase. A copy 
of the reply is herewith communicated marked E. 
The association is willing to dispose of the right to 
the government, but is unwilling to enter upon any 
negotiations upon the snbject without authority first 
given by congress. 

J also caused enquiry to be made from the best 
sources of information, as to the cost of construc. 
tion, the expense of keeping the lines, the profits, 
and the capability of such lines for the transmission 
of intelligence. I have received replies giving mi- 
nute and detailed statements upon the subjects refer- 
red to which remain on the files of the department 
for the use of congress, should they be deemed neces- 
sary. Very respectfully your ob’t serv’t 

C. JOHNSON. 
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REPORT OF THE SECREPARY OF WAR 








War department, Dec. 5, 1846. 

Sirn—In conformity to the established usage, I have 
the honor to submit to you the annual report upon 
the several branches of the public service confided to 
this department. 

The accompanying statements of the adjutant ge- 
neral will show the number, description, and dis 
tribution of the troops which have been in service 
during the past year. For the wantof full and re- 
cent returns the enumera‘ion is not so accurate as 
could be desired. 

Previous to my last annual report, the largest part 
of our regular force had been concentrated at Cor- 
pus Christi under the command of General Taylor 
fur the protection of Texas, and in March last, pur- 
suant to instructicns from this department, he mov- 
ed forward, to be in a situation more effectually to 
execute that purpose, to the left bank of the Rio 
Grande, where he arrived about the end of that 
month, selected a portion of the army opposite to 
Matsmoros, and proceeded to strengthen it by the 
erection of necessary ficid works, at the same time 
establishing a depot of supplies at Point Isabel, 
about thirty miles distant in the rear, and near the 
coast, 

Nothwithstanding the object of this movement of 
our troops was made known, and all intention of 
doing more than peaceably to occupy the territory 
of Texas was disavowed, soon alter the arrival of 
the army on the Rio Grande a hostile feeling began 





The telegraph between this city and Baltimore 


has been kept regularly in operation unti: the Ist De-| the opposite bank of that river. and on the 24th of 
A statement of the incéme and expendi | 


cember. 


tures from the time it was placed under the control | Taylor that ‘the cunsidered hostilities commenced, 
ofthe depariment is herewith communicated, mark-| and should prosecute them.” 


ed D. 

Under the authority given at the last session of 
Congress, an arrangement has been made with 
Meerss. Vail & Rogers, the principal officers having 


to b- manifested by the Mexican forces stati.ned on 
_Apriithe Mesican generrl, Arista, mformed General 


On the same day a 
detachment of our dragoons, sent up the left bank of 
‘the river to observe the movements of the Mexican 
forces, became engaged with a large body of these 





teen were killed and wounded, was compelled to 
surrender. 

After this occurence, there could no longer be 
doubt that the Mexican authorities had designedly 
changed the relations of peace between the two 
countries into a state of actual war. Gen. Taylor 
availing himself of the authority vested in him by 
your direction, called on the govern ors of Texas and 
Louisiana for four regiments of volunteers from each 
state, to be sent forward with the least practicable 
delay. In the meantime, owing to the scarcity of 
provisions fur the army encamped opposite to Mata. 
moros, and being apprehensive that the enemy would 
endeavor to cut ff the cc mmunication with the depot 
whence supplies were drawn, the general leaving g 
part of his force to defend his entrenched camp, 
(Fort Brown), moved with the rest of his army to 
Point Isabel. After securing his supply train, he 
commenced his return marchon the 7th of May, 
and on the next day encountered the enemy in cop- 
siderable force at Palo Alto, where an action ensy. 
ed, which was obstinately contested by the enemy 
from two o'clock in the afternoon until nearly dark, 
when the Mexican army was finally driven, with im- 
mense loss, from the field. The American force 
engaged in this action was 2288 That of th enemy, 
as admitted by their own officers taken prisoners, 
amounted to six thousand regulars, together with a 
considerahle irregular force. 

On the next day the enemy was again met seven 
miles in advance, at Resaca de Ja Palma, where he 
was drawn up in equal force, with advantage of pc- 
sition judiciously selected by himself. Here another 
battle ensued, in which the enemy was signally de- 
feated, and driven across the Rio Grande with still 
greater loss, leaving a large amount of munitions and 
baggage of every description, which fell into our 
possession. His loss in killed, wounded, and missing, 
in the two engagements, has been estimated at one 
thousand men. 


During the absence of Gen. Taylor with a part of 
his force from Fort Brown, that post was bombarded 
by the enemy's batteries from the 4th to the 9th of 
May. 

Of these gallant achievements it is not necessary to 
speak more in detail, as the official accounts were 
laid before congress at the last session. ‘They are 
considered everywhere in our own country, and ad- 
mitted abroad, to be examples of courage and skill 
scarcely excelled in the history of military opera 
tions—reflecting the highe-t credit alike upon the 
officeis and soldiers who participated in these memo 
rable actions. 

For several successive years this department had 
asked authority to prepare a ponton train, but the 
prospect of having use for it seemed so remote that 
no provision therefor had then been mae, and for 
wantof means of pursuing the enemy across the 
river, the commanding general was unable to avail 
himself, to the utmost extent, of the advantages of 
these decisive victories; and it was not til the 16th 
that he succeeded in crossing the river and taking 
military possession of the city of Matamoros; whieh 
was, on his approach, hastily abandoned by the Mex 
can troops, leaving behind them a considerable sup: 
ply of ordnance and public stores. 

As soon us it became known at this place that 
Mexico had commenced hostilities, congress recog: 
nised the existence of war between the United Siales 
and that republic, and on the 13th of May authorized 
the president to accept the services of volunteers, 
notio exceed 50,000. Under this act, requisitions 
were immediately made upon the governors of the 
states of Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georg! 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Mi-souri, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Texas, fora volunteer force equal to 261 
giments, amounting in all, with a battalion frou this 
District and Maryland, to about 23 VOU effective me, 
to serve for a pericd of twelve months, or tothe end 0 
the war. This call was responded to in a prompt ny 
patriotic manner, end the force duly organized ce 
sent forward to the points of destination with Pn 
least practicable delay. Much the largest — 
it was designed to co operate with the regular a 
under Gen. Taylor, then on the Rio Grande. A ot 
establishing his base of operations on (bat river . 
several hundred miles, he moved into the ee 
country in the direction of Menterey, in the vont 
ment of New Leon. Another portion was cone a 
trated, under Gen. Wool, at San Antonio de oven 
for a movement upon Chihuahua; and the volun “ 
from the state of Missour: assembied at Furl “iat 
venworth, to compose, with a tew hundred re 
troops, an expedition to Santa Fe, under Ge! 
Kearny. al ¢ 

ree a to the great difficulty in providing 
means of transporting supplies for so large "«t we 
as that concentrated on the Rio Grance; 10 Unit 
cessity of drawing ail those supplies from ihe 








itroops, and after a short affair, in whieh some six 
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—— 
to the unusual freshets the impracticability of the 
ignd route for wagons at which retarded the progress 
of boats on the river, and to that time, arrangements 
forthe movement upon Monterey from Matamoros, by 
the wav of Camargo, the route selected by the com- 
manding general, were not completed until the latter 
art of August, when a column, consisting of about 
6,000 regular and volunteer troops, commenced a 
forward movement by brigade upon Seralvo, and 
thence upon Monterey, befure which place it arrived 
on the 19th of September. 

On approaceing Mon‘erey, our army saw before 
them a cily strong in natural defences, and made 
much more so by works of art, with a citalel pro- 
tecting iton one side, and fortified heights on another; 
the avenues to it guarded by fortre-ses, well armed, 
and fully manned, and every house a stronghold.— 
Thus strong in position, with more than forty pieces 
of artillery skilfully placed for destructive resistanee. 
well might its defenders exult in their fancied secu 
rity, and defy their assailants. Here. the valor, skill, 
and heroism which had recently shown so conspicu 
ous oO» Well fought and victorious fields of Palo Alto 
and Resaca de la Palma, were to be put another and 
a severer trial. 

The allack was commenced on the 2Ist and con- 
tinued through the two successive days. The enemy 
was assailed in his fortified positions; his batteries 
captured; his fortresses one after another carried; 
and at length, dispossessed of most of his defensive 
works, and more than half of the city, he solicited 
terms of capitulation, and liberal terms were granted. 

No better justice can be done to the merits of the 
officers and suldiers who participated in the achieve- 
nents of the three glorious days before Monterey 
than as presented in the perspicuous desp:tch of 
Major General Taylor, and in the reports of the 
olicers in subordiiate command on that occasicn. 
which are herewith transmitted. A plain narrative 
of their deeds is their best eulogy? 


ltis gratifying to learn that the scenes at Monterey, 
where the bravery and conduct of our army were 
subjected to tie severest tests, the volunteers, who 
were with the advancing column, bore a prominent 
part, and entitled themselves to an equal share in 
the honor and ylory of the achievement. 

Newher at Monterey nor on the banks of the Rio 
Grande were our brilliant successes gained without a 
price. The nation has to lament a severe loss in 
Officers and men. Many gallant spirits there sealed 
their devotion to their country with their blood; they 
fell in the honorable discharge of their duty, leaving 
ahame which, whenever and wherever mentioned, 
will be the theme of praise by their grateful couniry- 
men. 

ln fulfilment of the terms of capitulation, the city, 
fortitications, cannon, munitions of war, and all other 
public property, with certain exceptions, were sur- 
rendered tu our aris. 

Ou receiving Gen. Taylor’s despatches announcing 


the terms oi capitulation, be was instructed to give | 


the requisite notice that the armistice, which was 
Made sutject to the ratification of the respective go 
Veruments of the br iligerent furces would cease at 
once, and that each party would be at jiverty to re- 
we and prosecute husulities without restriction. 
The advance column under Brigadier Gen. Wool, 
about 1.400 strong, de-tined for Chihuahua, com- 
henced its march trow Sav Antonio de Bexar on the 
2h ot September, and was followed in a few days 
liereafter by the rear division of equal vumber. By 
the last advices from that officer, a copy of which 
Oupanies this report, it appears that the column 
Under his command had crossed the Rio Grande, 
Pelietrated the department of Coahuila to within 
Witty miles of Santa Rusa, and was pursuing its 
Toute to Chihuahua in the direction of Monclova.— 
disfactory, chough not official, information has just 
On eted that he entered Muuclova ou the 31st 
October, without resistance, and was received in 
fitenudly manner by the inhabitants. 
tha ve 30tn of June, Brigadier General Kearny, 
: 7 © furce under his command, amounting, tn all, 
ve 1.600 men, regulars aud volunteers, moved 
te Ki Leavenworth upon Santa Fe, where he 
‘ ee, aller a march of 3873 miies, on the 138th of 
‘ie tovk military possession of New Mexico 
in ae Phe Mexican forces, about 4,0UU 
under ¢ er, which had been collected near that city 
“nen ~ late governor, Armijo, to oppose his pro- 
the : Ispersed on the approach of our troops, wid 
4 . ‘ernor himseli fled with a small command ol 
ep 0 the directuon of Chihuahua. Under the 
worth ee thatthe force which lett Fort Leaven- 
: es June might not be sufficient fully to effect 
Precticloie uf the expedition, which was, ii touud 
~. a ¢, lo pass on to Caliior hia aller conquering 
author wring New Mexico, Geverai Kearny was 
bata ed lu organize and wuster into service a 
lo out of the emigrants which were on the 


| 


way to California or Oregon. This gas been done. 
and also one thousand additional volunteers from 


augment his disposable force for California; but they 
had not joined General Kearny when he departed 
for that country. After making the necessary ar- 
rangements at Santa Fe, con-equent on the military 
occupation of New Mexico, Gener+s| Kearry moved 
with a party of his force to tre village of Tome, 
about 100 miles down the Ri» Grande. The inha 
bitants, not only at Santa Fe, but throughout the 
whole of this department, are represented to be well 
satisfied with the change which had taken place, and 
the general reports that there «an no longer be ap- 
prehended any organized resistance to our troops in 
that territory. 

With a regular force of about 300 dragoons, leav- 
ing orders for a part of the volunteers to follow, he 
commenced his march from Santa Fe for California, 
intending to proceed down the Rio Grande about t vo 
hundred miles, thence to strike across to the Gila. 
and to move down that river near to its mouth, then 
across the Colorado to the Pacific where he hoped 
to arrive about the last of November. After pro- 
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Missouri were sent on as reinforcements, and to 


249 
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sixty-two in number, awaited the approach of the 
co nmandant general. 

From the 7th to the 10th of March, Colonel Fre- 
mont and his little band maintained their position.— 
General Castro did not approach within attacking 
distance, and Colonel Fremont, adhering to hts plan 
of avoiding all collisions, and determined neither to 
compromit his government nor the American settlers, 
ready to join him at all hazards if he had been at- 
tacked, abandoned his position and commenced his 
march for Oregon. intending, by that route, to re- 
turn to the United States, Deeming all danger trom 
the Mexicans to be passed, he yielded to the wisties 
of some of his men, who desired to reimain in the 
country, discharzed them from his service ant re- 
ceive others im their stead —so cautious was he to avoid 
doing anything which would compromit the Aneri- 
can selliers, or give even a color ot offence to the 
Mexican authorities. Fle pursued his mareh slowly 
and leisurely, asthe state of his men and horses re- 
quired, until the middle of May, and had reached 
tue northern shores of the greater Tlumath Luke, 
| within the limits of the Oregon territory, wheu ne 
| found his further progress in that direction opsiruct- 





ceeding about 180 miles on his route, he was met by ed by impassable snowy mountats and hostile I[n- 
an express from Califorma, sent by Lieut. Colonel | dians, who had been excited against him by General 
Fremont. On learning the condition of things inthat) Castro, had killed and wounded four of tis men, 
quarter, and deeming that an additional force would | and left him no repose euher in camp or on hts 


with him to return to Santa Fe. Selecting about one 
hundred men to accompany him, he continued on his 
route. The prompt and energetic manner in which 
General Kearny bas conducted to a successful ter 

mination a very diffi-ult and distant enterprise is 
worthy of high commendation. 


For various reasons it was deemed important that 
military occupation should be taken of California — 
Early attention was given to this subject. 
taking and securing the possession of Santa Fe, Ge 


force he could spare across the Rocky Mountains to 
that country. A company of United States artille 
ry, in July, and a regiment of New York volunteer 
infantry, in September, were sent by sea to Califor 
nia; but before these forces had reached their desti- 
nation, and even before their departure from the 


province of the Californias had been subverted. A- 
the series of events which led to the overthrow of 
the Mexican poser in that extensive country, and 
its occupation as a conquest of the United States, are 
not contained in any official report vet received, but 
collected from various sources considered authentic, 
I deem it not inappropriate to present them with 
more than usual particularity. 

In May, 1845, John C Fremont, then a brevet 
captain in the corps of topographical engineers, and 
since appointed a lieutenant colonel, left here under 
orders from thts department to pursue his explora 
tions in the regions beyond the Rocky Mountains.— 
The objects of this service were, as those of his pre 
vious explorations had been, of a scientific charac. 
ter, without any View whatever to military opera 
tions. Not an officer or svldier of the United States 
army accumpanied him, and his whole force consist- 
ed of sixty two meu, employed by himself for secu 


; 4 » ‘ oY 
rity against Indians and lor procuring subsistence in | 


the wilderness and desert country through which he 
was to pass. 

One of the objects he had in view was to discover 
a new and sherter route from the western base of 
the Rocky Mountains to the mouth of the Columbia 
river. The search, for a part of the distance, would 
carry him through the unsettled, and afterwards 





‘through a corver of the settled, parts of California. 


He approached the settlements in the winter of 
13845-"6. Aware of the critical state of affairs be 
tween the United States and Mexico, and determin- 
ed to give no cause of offeuce to the authorities of 
the province, with commendable prudence he halted | 
his command on the frontier, one hundred miles 
from Monterey, aud proce: ded «lone to that city, tu! 
explain the object of bis coming to the commandant | 
general, Castro, and to obtain per wission to go lo 
the valley of San Juaquin, where there was game 
for his men aud grass iur his horses, and no inhabi- 
tants to be molested by his presence. The leave 
was granted; but scarcely nad he reached the desir 
ed spot for refresiment and repose, before he re- 
ceived information from the American settlements, 
and by expresses from our consul at Monterey, that 
General Castro was preparing to attack him with a 
comparatively large torce ot artillery, cavalry, and 
infantry, upow the pretext that, under the cover of a 
scienlific mission, he was exciting the American 
settiers to revolt. In view of this danger, and to b. 
in a condition to repel an attack, he then tovk a po- 
sition ON a wm untam vverlovking Munterey, ata 
distance of about thirty miles, enireuched it, raised 








the Hag of the United States, and with bis own men, | 


not be required in Californis, he directed most of that | 


After. 


neral Kearney was directe! to proceed, with what | 


United States, the Mexican authority in the whole | 


march. At the sane time, information reached 
fim that Gen-ral Castro, in addition to fis tadian 
calles, was advancing in person against him with 
_artillery and cavalry, at the head of four or tive 
jhundred men; that they were passing around the 
| head of the bay of San Franciscu to a rendez ous 
pon the north side of it, and that the American set- 
Ulers in the valley of the Sacramento were compre- 
hended nthe scheme of destruction meditated against 
his own party. 


Under these circumstances he determined to turn 
upon his Mexican pursuers and seek safety, boih for 
| his own party and the Aimerican settlers, not merely 
(in the deteat of Cistro, but im the total overthrow 
of the Mexican authority in California, and the es- 
| tablishment of an independent govera went in that 
(extensive department. it was on the 6in of June, 
}and before the commence nent of we war between 
the United States and M«xico could have been there 
| known, thal tiis resolution was taken and oy the 5h 
of July it was carrie! tuto effect by a series of rapid 
attacks by a smal! body of adventurous men under 
the conduct of an intrepid leader, quick to perceive, 
aud able to direct the proper measures fur accom- 
plishing such a daring euterpri e. 

On the Llth ot June, a convoy, of two hundred 
horses fur Castro*’s camp, with an officer aod four- 
teen men, were surprised and captured oy twelve of 
Fremon’s party; on the 15.h, at daybreak, the mili- 
tary post of Sanoma was also surprise: aud taken, 
vith nie brass cannon, two hundred and filly stand 
of muskets, and several officers, and some men and 
munitions of war. 

Leaving a small garrison in Sanoma,C plonel Fre- 
/mont went lo the Sacramento to rouse (ne American 
settlers; bul scarcely had he arrived there, wnen an 
express reached hin from the garrison at Sauuma, 
| with information that C istro’s whole force was cross- 
ing the bay to attack that place. This intelligence 
| was received in the afternoon of the 234 of June, 
while he was on the American fork of the Sicra- 
mento, eighty miles from the little garrison at Sa- 
noma, and at 2 v’clock on the morning of the 25ih 
he arrived at that place with ninety rifle.nea frum 
|the American settlers in that valley. he enemy 
| had not yet appeared; scouts were sent out to recon- 
_noitre, and a party of twenty fell in with a squadron 

ot seventy dragouns, fall ot Castru’s furce which had 
crossed the biy,) utlacked and defeated it, king 
and wounding five, without barm to themselves—tne 
Mexican commander, De la Torre, barely escaping, 
with the loss of his transport buats, aud niue pieces 
of brass artillery spiked. 

The country nortu of the bay of San Francisco 
being cleared of the enemy, Colonel Fremvnt re- 
turned tu Sanoma on the evening of the 4. of July, 
and on the muruing of tie Sth catled the peopie to- 
gether, explamed to them tne cunditin of iniags 
ti the province, asd recom nended an inn uedtate 
declaration uv independence. The deciaration was 
inade, aud he was selected to take the chief direction 
of atfairs. 

The attack on Castro was the next object. He 
was al Santa Ciara, an entrencued post va ine upper 
ur south side of the Day of Sun Francisco, witu 400 
“en and two pieces of ficid artultery. A cireuit of 
more thau an hucdred miles must ve traversed to 
reach him. Oa the 6in of July the pursuit was 
comunenced by a Dudy of 160 mounted riflemen, 
commanded by Cuivvel Fre wont in’ person, whe, in 


| 
| 








‘three days, arrived slthe American setuements on the 


Rio de los Americanos. Here he learnt that Castro had 
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abandoned Santa Clara, and was retreating south 
towards Ciudad de los Angelos, (the City of the An- 
gels,) the seat of the governor general of the Cali- 
fornias, and distant four hundred miles. It was in- 
stantly resolved on to pursue him to that place. At 
the moment of departure the gratifying intelligence 
was received that war with Mexico had commenced; 
that Monterey had been taken by our naval force 
and the flag of the United States there raised on the 
7th of July; and that the fleet would co-operate in 
the pursuit of Castro and his forces. The flag of in- 
dependence was hauled down, and that of the United 
States hoisted amidst the hearty greetings and to the 
great joy of the American settlers and the forces 
under the command of Colonel Fremont. 

The combined pursuit was rapidly continued, and 
onthe 12th of August, Commodore Stockton and 
Colonel Fremont, with a detachment of marines 
from the squadron and some riflemen, entered the 
City of the Angels—without resistance or objection, 
the Governor General Pico, the Commandant Ge- 
neral, Castro, and all the Mexican authorities, hav- 
ing fled and dispersed. Commodore Stockton took 

session of the whole country as a conquest of the 
Bnited States, and appointed Colonel Fremont go- 
vernor under the law of nations, to assume the func- 
tions of that office when he should return to the 
squadron. 

Thus, in the short space of sixty days from the 
first decisive movement, this conquest was achiev- 
ed, by a small body of men, to an extent beyond 
their own expectation; for the Mexican authorities 
proclaimed it a conquest, not merely of the north- 
ern part, but of the whole province of the Califor- 
nias. 

The commandant General, Castro, on the 9th of 
August, from his camp at the Mesa, and next day 
‘ton the road to Sanoma, announced this result to 
the people, together with the actual flight and dis- 
persion of the former authorities; and at the same 
time he officially communicated the fact of the con- 

uest to the French, English, and Spanish consuls in 
Galiforma: and, to crown the whole, the official pa- 
per of the Mexican government, on the 16th of Oc- 
tober, in laying these official communications before 
the public, introduced them with the emphatic de- 
claration—‘‘ The loss of the Californias is consummat- 
ed.” The whole province was yielded up to the 
United States, and 1s now in our military occupancy. 
A small part of the troops sent out to subject this 
province will constitute, it is presumed, a sufficient 
force to retain our possession, and the remainder 
will be disposable for other objects of the war. 

In the foregoing remarks I have presented to your 
consideration the destination and operation of the 
public forces since the commencement of the war 
with Mexico. When its existence was recognised 
by congress in May last, our entire military force, 
then stationed at different points in our widely ex- 
tended country, did not exceed 7,640 men. Our pre- 
paration for a large expansion of the army, and par- 
ticularly for carrying on military operations beyond 
our territorial limits, were, in many respects, quite 
deficient. Such as were demanded to meet the wants 
of an army suddenly augmented from 7,640 to more 
than 30,000 men, to be sent forth on several differ- 
ent and distant expeditions, could not at once be 
made. 

The duties of this department have been, since 
the commencement of the war, arduous and embar- 
rassing, and its unremiited eflorts have been direct: 
ed to discharging them in the manner best calculat- 
ed to facilitate the operations of our forces in the 
field. To these forces belong the merits of the suc- 
cesses which have attended their movements, and 
these successes are not inconsiderable. By the ope- 
rations of the land and naval forces we are now in 
military possession of the department of Tamauli- 
pas, of the right bank of the Rio Grande for several 
hundred miles from its mouth, and of the depart- 
ment of New Leon. Coahuila and Chihuahua, are, 
in effect, wrested from the control of Mexico; all 
Mexican authority, both civil and misitary, has been 
displaced in New Mexico and the Californias, and 
these large and important provinces are In our quiet 
occupation. Such are the achievements of our arms 
within the short period of seven months from the 
commencement of a war, suddenly forced upon us, 
when our force in the field was less than three thou- 
sand eflective men, with a hostile army of double ils 
numerica! strength prepared to assail it, and exull- 
ing in the confident hope of a decisive victory. 

But as our enemy is not yet disposed to offer or 
listen to any terms for peace, it is necessasy that I 
should present to you some views in relatio. to the 
further prosecution of the war. 


cure recruits; but they have not been attended with 
the desired effect. When filled up to the maximum 
allowed by law and executive approbation, our re- 
gular force will be 16,998 officers and men; -but it 
does not exceed 10,300. The want of better success 
in recruiting is, lapprehend, mainly to be ascribed 
to the large number of volunteers which has in the 
meantime been called out. The volunteer service 
is regarded generally by our citizens as preferable to 
that in the regular army; and as long as volunteers 
are expected to be called for, it will be difficult to 
fill the ranks of regular regiments, unless additional 
inducements are offered, or the terms of service 
modified. A small pecuniary bounty given at the 
time of enlistment, or land at the end of the term of 
service, would, it is believed, have a most beneficial 
effect. Probably an equally favorable result would 
flow from annexing a condition to the present period 
of service, allowing the recruit to be discharged at 
the end of the present war. It is presumed there 
are many thousand patriotic citizens, who would 
cheerfully enter the service for the war, if they 
could return to the pursuits of civil life at its close. 

It is not possible to foretell with much precision 
what number of troops the exigencies of the war 
may require for the ensuing year. The estimates 
presented to the secretary of the treasury have been 
made upon the present establishment of the regular 
troops wholly filled up, giving a total force of 16,- 
998, exclusive of enlisted men of ordoance; upon 
ten additional regiments to be raised to serve to the 
end of the war, which will amount to 9,380; and upon 
a contingent force of ten thousand volunteers, to be 
organized under existing laws, and called into ser- 
vice if needed. 


The volunteers who have encountered the enemy 
in the present campaign have more than justified the 
high expectations formed of this description of 
troops, but it is no disparagement to them to say that 
a regular force is to be preferred in a war to be pro- 
secuted in a foreign country. Besides, considerations 
of economy are decidedly in favor of troops engag- 
ed to serve during the war. Iam most solicitous 
that this subject should receive the early attention 
of congress, and a body of troops to serve for the 
war may be raised to take the place of those volun- 
teers who will claim a discharge at the end of their 
year’s service. ‘Those who are now in the field, 
with the exception of one regiment sent out to Cali- 
fornia, entered the service under the alternative of 
continuing in it for twelve months, or to the end of 
the war, and it is presumed they will have the right, 
at all events they will have permission, if they claim 
the right, to retire from the service at the end of that 
period, which will expire about the first of June 
next. Nine regiments and one battalion of volun. 
teers have been recently called for from various 
states to serve to the end of the war, and the infor- 
mation received at the departmeut gives the assur- 
ance that these requisitions willbe promptly and 
cheerfully complied with. 

The efficiency of the regular troops in the field 
has been much impaired for the want of officers, 
especially regimental field officers. In many instan- 
ces it appears that in the battles which have been 
fought, officers of the lineal rank of captain have 
commanded regiments, and, of course, companies 
have been deprived of the command of those to 
whom it properly belonged. Many of the regimen- 
tal field officers, by reason of disability, cannot per- 
form service in an active campaign. The recruiting 
service, and appointments in the staff which are re- 
quired to be taken from the line, and, in many in- 
stances, their lineal rank retained, necessarily with. 
drew a large number of officers from their appropri- 
ate commands inthe field. The letters of the ad- 
jutant general of the 30th of July, with the accom 
panying report of the 31st of that month, herewith 
transmitted, will show the number of regimental 
field officers permanently disabled for active service, 
and the number necessarily detached on other duties. 
I.ess than one third of them were at that time avail. 
able for service with their regiments. Even in regard 
to captains and subalterns, the service suffers in the 
Same way to a considerable extent. As a partial 
remedy for this evil, 1 would recommend that con- 
gress should be asked to authorize the appointment 
of an additional major to each regiment in the regu- 
lar establishment. Such achange in the present 
organization of the regiments is not a novelty; it is 
only restoring what has been usual in time of war. 
Iu the war of 1812 each regiment had two majors; 
and such, it is believed, is the case in the military 

establishments of other countries. 1 am quite sure 
_ the necessity for it could never be more urgent than 
| it is at this time in our regular regiments. But this 





Authority was given at the last session of con-| would only be a initigation of the evilto which I 


gress to increase the rank and file of the regiments 


| have referred. The service must continue to suffer 


in the regular service to more than double the form- | detriment unti! some plan is devised to withdraw 
ernumber. Prompt measures were taken to pro- | from (heir nominal commands those who are inca- 





—__. 
pacitated io discharge their appropriate duties and 
to prevent the actual command from being devolved 
upon officers of inferior grade, who have, also ; 
another position, their own appropriate duties te 
perform. Itis for the best interest of the public 
service that each officer should be employed, as fae 
as practicable, in performing the duties properly ; t 
pertaining to this rank. When it is seen, not as . 
unusual thing, that colonels are taken from their ro. | 
giments to command brigades, captains from their 
companies to command regiments, and Companies 
left in charge of the lowest grade of COMMissioned 
officers, I am quite certain (and it may be said with. 
out disparagement to those put in command 80 much 
above their rank) that a state of things exists in the 
army detracting greatly from its efficiency, and de. 
manding correction. 

The plan suggested by the late commanding gene. 
ral of the army, (Major General Macomb.) in jj, 
annual report of 1837, would, it is believed, if car. 
ried into effect, remove, toa great extent, the eyij, 
here presented; and, as it seems to be one whieh has 
met with most favor, and against which the fewes; 
objections have been urged, { would respectfully re. 
commend it to favorable consideration. It proposes 
to withdraw from command such officers as have be. 
come superannuated or incapacitated, continuing to 
them only their monthly pay, and giving to those who 
succeed to the command the other allowances to 
which the former are now entitled by existing laws, 

Thus, a colonel who had become incapacitated 
from age, or any other cause, would retire on the 
full pay of his rank, without any other emoluments; 
the lieutenant colonel, highest in rank, would suc. 
ceed to the vacancy, with the rank of colonel, and 
receive only the pay of lieutenant colonel, with the 
emoluments of the colonel, who would be withdrawn, | 
So the major who would, by promotion, become 
lieutenant colonel, would receive the pay of major 
and the emoluments of lieutenant colonel, and the 
senior captain, in like manner, would receive the 
rank of major, with the pay of captain and emolu- 
ments of major, and so with the other grades in suc. 
cession. Should this suggestion be adopted, it would 
be proper that the mode of designating the officers 
to be withdrawn from service should be regulated by 
law, in such « manner that their disability shall be 
fairly and fully ascertained. 

Many offences, and some of them of the gravest 
character, may be committed by our troops and per- 
sons connected with the army, which are not by ex. 
press provisions of Jaw within the jurisdiction of 
any military tribunal. Such offences, when com- 
mitted within the limits of the United States, are 
referred to the federal or state courts, and the of- 
fenders are turned over to them for trial and pun- 
ishment; but when perpetrated in the enemy’s coun 
try, temporarily in possession of our army, tt is very 
doubtful whether there 1s now any mode of punish- 
ing the criminals. There may not be any civil tr- 
bunal to which the cases can be referred, and the 
military courts decline to take cognizance of them 
under the belief that they have no legal right to do 
sO. 


Without some authority to punish such crimes 
great injury will necessarily result. This impunily 
to offenders is alike pernicious in its effects upon the 
interests of the public service, and upon the righis 
and persons of our own citizens belonging to or em 
ployed with the army, as well as upon those of the 
inhabitants of the country temporarily oecupied by 
our troops. In such a state of things, it 1s scarcely 
possible that the guarantees of protection, made by 
the direction of our government, can be fully exe 
cuted. I therefore recommend that courts-martial, 
or some military tribunal, to be organized by th 
general in command, should be vested, by expres 
provisions of Jaw, with authority to try offences 
committed beyond the limits of the United States 
and within the district of country in the actual oc 
cupancy of our military forces, where (nere are ™ 
civil or criminal courts, or none but those of the ¢ 
emy, to which the offenders can be delivered up" 
trial and punishment. 

The act of congress authorising the acceptance ° 
the services of volunteers, provides that they § * 
furnish their own clothing, and receive therelOt | 
commutation in money. It was determined tha! 7 ? 
first called out were entitled by law to be oor 
advance for one year’s clothing, and each here 
received forty-two dollars on being muster’ , 
service. This sum was not always approprialés 
clothing, and many of them soon became 8?" " 
tute as to suffer in their health, and, io pole 
spects, to be scarcely fit forservice. To yoy ve) 
in no inconsiderable degree, is to be ascribedt v ' 
di-parity of sickness between the voluntesrs * ‘h 
regular troops, the Jatter being well clothe health 
government, and comparatively much more oast 
If paid in advance, there is danger that the ¢ 
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{ation money will not be applied to the proper ob- 
tion money will not be applied to the prop 
ject or ot judicially applied; and if we withheld 


able, in many cases, to procure a needful supply, 
and consequently will suffer for the want thereof, or 
be obliged to pay enormous prices. To remedy these 
inconveniences, | recommend that the present law 
should in this respect be altered, and that the appro- 
priation for clothing should be enlarged, and the go- 
vernment required to provide a supply for the volun- 
teers, and furnish it to them at Cost, in lieu of the 
allowance in money, now directed to be paid; and 
that no money in lieu of clothing should be paid, 
unless the commanding officer of the company to 
which the soldier belongs shall certify that he is well 
supplied with proper clothing. 


reau probably, than upon any other branch of tie 
public service connected with this department, ex- 
cept that of the quarter master general. It cannot 
be expanded, so as to meet the superadded demands 
upon it without the authority of congress. 

The officer in charge of this bureau has pointed 
out in his report the inadequacy of its present organi- 
zation and suggested such an enlargementas will 
make it efficient in the present emergency. It is 
proposed to give it the same organization as to rank 
and number of the officers, as that of the corps of 
engineers. I am fully convinced that the service is em- 
barrassed in consequence of the deficiency of ord- 
nance officers, and would respectfully renew the 





increase of them. That suggested in the ordnance 





With a view to bring to your particular notice the 
transactions of the several branches of the public 
service connected with this department during the 
last year, I herewith transmit the reports made to 
me by the chief officers in charge of them. These 
reports will show that the duties of each have been 
discharged with industry, fidelity, and skill. In most 
of them suggestions are made for changes which can 
be effected only by the action of congress. I have 
not been disposed to yield with facility to these sug- 
gestions, but some of them are deemed by me so 
necessary to remedy existing evils,or to improve the 
efficiency of the service, that a sense of duty urges 
me not only to notice, but to commend them to fa- 
vorable consideration. 

With a proper feeling against an overgrown mili- 
tary establishment, constant efforts have been made 
through a long period of peace, with which this 
country was blessed, to reduce ali the branches of it 
to the lowest point compatible with the very moderate 
wants of tranquil times; but the intervention of a 
state of war renders it not only necessary to arrest 
this process of reduction, but to provide for the 
greatly increased demand resulting from this im- 
porlant change. 

The modifications which seem to me to be requir- 
ed will be briefly noticed in my remarks upon these 
subordinate departments; the usefulness or necessity 
for several of them are are stated more at Jarge in 
the accompanying reports. 

Our peaceful relations with those of foreign pow- 
ers, who could command the means of assailing us, 
particularly on our seaboard, are now better settled 
than when I submitted my last annual report. This 
consideration, together with the anticipation of large 
expenditures in prosecuting the existing war, has led 
to greatly reduce estimations for fortifications and 
defensive works on our coasts and inland frontiers. 
The appropriations mainly for these objects, at the 
last session of congress, were $1,300,000. The es- 
timates of the next year amount to only $495,000.— 
The several objects to which it is proposed to apply 
this sum are specifically enumerated in the report 
of the chief engineer, together with the considera- 
tions which have prevailed in presenting these esti- 
mates. 

The act authorizing the enlistment of a company 
of engineer soldiers, usually called sappers, miners, 
and pontuniers, passed on the 15th of May, but they 
could not be organized in season to take a part in 
the late operations of the army; they are, however, 
now with it. Of their great utility, there can be no 
reasonable doubt. Each large body of troops opera- 
ting at a distance from others, ought to be attended 
by such a corps, and the recommendation of the 
chief engineer to enlarge it by two or three additional 
companies, is entitled a favorable consideration. 

For information in regard to the employment and 
services of the topographical engineers, I respect- 
fully refer you to the report of the chief of the 
corps. 

To some extent erroneous notions prevail in rela- 
tion to the dities of this corps. It is supposed that 
these duties are not essentially connected with mili- 
tary operations; and when its officers are employed 
with the army, they are only engaged in labors whici 
appropriately belong to engineers; and that, though 
in fact, embraced in the organization of the army, 
they are but civil engineers. This isa mistaken 
view of the subject. They have appropriate and 
important military duties with an army in the field, 
and their presence and aid are auxiliary to its suc- 
cessful operations. The report of the chief of the 
corps shows that most of the officers belonging to it 
are now on duty with the army. So great has been 
the demand for them for military service, that all 
but one have been withdrawn from the coast survey, 
and assigned to duty with the different divisions of 
Our forces. ‘They have participated in the arduous 
labors of the campaign, and won for themselves a 
fair share of the honor and glory of its achieve- 
ments. 

The burden of increased duties resulting from a 
State of war has borne heavier ou the orduance bu- 


report, would not, in my judgment, be more than 
the public exigency at this time demands. 

It is proper that I should direct your attention to 
the reports of the postmaster general and surgeon 
general. Both urge the necessity of a further aid, 
to enable them to execute ina satisfactory manner 
the duties of their respective departments, increased 
as they are by the large number of trvops in the 
field, and the different destinations of them. There 
is no doubt that the inconveniences and embarrass- 


such magnitude and importance as to claim the at- 
tention and receive the favorable notice of congress. 

The deficiency in the medical staff with the army 
has been the subject of repeated complaints by our 
commanding generals. A regard to the comfert of 
the troops, as well asthe good of the service, requires 


move the cau:es of them. 


gress. Where the atlendance of army surgeons and 
assistants cannot be obtained, physicians in private 
life are employed; and the amount of claims against 
the government for their services far exceeds the 
pay and emoluments which the additional number 
asked for in the report of the surgeon general would 
receive. 

As the management of the mineral lands has been 
devolved upon one of the military bureaus of this 
department, it is proper that | should briefly notice 
the subject, so far as relates to the operations of the 
last year. 

From the Ist of October, 1845, to the time when 
the act of congress of the Lith of July last became 
known to the agents of the government, six hundred 
and twenty-one leases were granted. Of these two 
hundred and ninety-two will expire before the ear- 
liest day fixed for the sale of the leased lands, and 
the remainder before the first of August next. The 
small number since granted willexpire oo the sale 
of the premises. The amount of rent received dur- 
ing the year ending the 30th of September, exceeds 
the expenses of the management by the sum of $5, 
794 15; and the excess of receipts over expenditures 
lor the whole time the lead mines have been in 
charge of the department is $84,902 07. 

On the 7th of July, 1845, the department sus- 
pended the granting of permits for locations in the 
copper region about Lake Superior, but continued 
to execute leases on those issued prior to that period 
until Gth day of iay last, when it was decided by 
you that the existing laws did not authorize leases 
of this kind of mineral land. Since the latter period 
none has heen executed. As the mining operations 
in the copper region have scarcely become produc- 
live to the lessees, very little rent has yet been re- 
ceived. 


The attention of congress was directed to thi- 
subject, and the views of the department, suggesting 
the necessity of legislation thereon, were presented 
in several communications laid before that body at 
the last session. ‘The ore in this part of the public 
domain is rich and inexhaustible, and, under proper 
management, might be made to contribute no incon- 
siderable sum to the public treasury. 

‘he number of pension agencies is forty-four, ex- 
clusive of agencies for navy pensions, and the nuiwn- 
ber of peusioners to be paid is about twenty thou- 
sand. ‘I'wo payments are made to each and every 
year. The law prescribing the mode of paying 
pensions, as it stood previous to the 6th of August 
last, declares ‘‘that such payments shall be herealter 
made at such times and places by persons or corpo- 
rations, and under such regulations as the secretary 
of war may direct; but no compensation or allow- 
ance shall be made to such persons or corporations 
for making such payments, without authority of 
law.” 

Under this law, which expressly withholds com- 
pensation, the main, if not the only inducement for 
persons to accept agencies, were the incidental ad- 
vantages derived from the occasional balances of 
public money in their hands. Nearly all of them 
are officers of, or interested in, banks—have used 
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recommendation made at the last session, for an) 


ments in these branches of the public service are of | 
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banks for depositories, and derived aid from them in 
discharge of their duties. 

The sixth section of ‘‘the act is to provide for the 
better organization of the treasury, and for the col- 
lection, safekeeping, transfer, and disbursement of 
the public revenue,” seem to contemplate the em- 
ployment of the officers therein named as agents for 
paying pensions, and renders it doubtful whether 
those hitherto employed are not superseded. But if 
there be authority to continue them, the department 
is advised that in most instances they will decline 
their agencies, unless some compensation can be al- 
lowed for their services. 

The restrictions imposed by the act referred to 
have deprived them of most of the facilities they 
had in executing their duties, and of all the result- 
ing advantages, and at the same time render those 
duties more onerous. Under these circumstances it 
is not to be expected that they would remain as 
agents, if the law permitted it, with the heavy re- 
sponsibility imposed. 

In most cases the officers upon whom these duties 
may be devolved by the act of the 6th of August, 
cannot perform them without assistance. Legisla- 
tion, therefore, upon this subject has become indis- 
pensible. If the collecting and disbursing officers 
mentioned in the sixth section of that act are to be 
charged with this superadded duty, they must be 
authorized to procure assistance to enable them to 
perform it, or, if it is to be executed by others, they 








must be allowed a reasonable compensation to enable 


‘the department to procure their services. As the 
| preferable course, [ respectfully recommend that 
that the department should have the power tore-|authority should be given to continue the present 

Considerations of eco-| agents, or appoint others in their places, and that a 
nomy also commend this subject to the favor of con- | 


reasonable compensation be aliowed for their servi- 
ces. 


Immediate action on this subject is urged. The 
next payment is to be made on the 4th of March, 
and it will require some time to place the requisite 
funds in the hands of the several agents, particularly 
those in remote states and territories. 

By the report of the commissioner of Indian af- 
fairs, and those by the Indian agents which accom- 
pany it, you will be informed of the complicated 
and important transactions of the last year in that 
extensive branch of the public service. Since the 
last annual report, 3,434 Indians have been removed 
from the east to west of the Mississippi river, con- 
sisting principally of the Choctaws frorn the state of 
Mississippi, and the Miamies from Indiana. About 
two hundred have also been removed fron the state 
of New York. By the first of June, it is expected 
that the remaining Choctaws will have left the state 
of Mississippi and joined their prosperous brethren 
in the west. 

By the treaties concluded with the Kansas, and 
the kindred bands of Chippewas, Ottawas, and Pot- 
tawatamies, a common home as been provided for 
the latter, where they can unite and reside together 
with a community of interests; and thus it is hoped 
the causes of jealousy and dissatisfaction among 
them will be removed. The treaty with the Chero- 
kees has, so far, had the happiest effect in putting a 
stop to violence and bloodshed among them, and 
there is reason to believe it will effectually heal the 
bitter feuds, political and domestic, which have so 
long distracted that tribe. Nota murder or outrage, 
| previously of such frequent occurrence, has been 
_reported since the equitable and judicious provisions 
of the treaty were made known among them. Those 
who had fled for refuge to Arkansas and Missouri 
from justly apprehended violence and outrage, are 
returning to their homes to resume their wonted 
pursuits; and a commendable spirit among all parties 
seems to be cherished, to forget their past dissensions 
and to become a prosperous and united community. 
An important treaty has been recently negotiated at 
this place with the Winnebago Indians, by which, if 
ratified, the United States will require all the land 
o«ned or claimed by this tribe in lowa, estimated at 
several millions of acres, and known to be of excel- 
lent quality. This treaty, and that with the Chip- 
pewas, Otlawas, and Pottawatomies, when their 
provisions are fully executed, which may be done, 
at farthest, in the course of two years, will entirely 
free lowa, from an Indian population, and open for 
unobstructed settlement and cultivation a large ex- 
tent of valuable country, fast coming into demand 
by reason of the rapid increase of that young and 
rising state. The removal thence to their new homes 
will free our citizens in that state froma fearful 
source of annoyance, and the Indians from the bad 
influences incident to their proximity to a white po- 
pulation. 

The government could give no higher proof of its 
solicitude to promote the welfare of the Indian tribes 
than the care it has taken to provide funds for the 
| purposes of education, and to secure them from be- 
| ing diverted to other objects. Particular attention 
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has been directed to the establishinent of nannal 
labor se’.ools among them, as the most suitable and 
successful means of educating and christianizing 
them, and in-piring them witha taste for the pur- 
suits of agriculture and the mechanic arts. The 
department is under obligations, which it take- plea 
sure in at knowledging to several Christian associa- 
tions, for the valuable assistance they have rendered 
in carrying out this measure of improvement. The 
schools of this description, now established, have 
produced, and promise to produce, results so hene 
ficiu! and satisfactory, that the department will con- 
tinue to increase them as fast as the Indians can be 
induced to consent and co-operate in the measure, 
and as the means at its disposal will permit. The 
views of the commissioners on this subject, and par- 
ticularly in respect to the importance and benefit to 
the Indians of concentrating, as much as possible, 
the expenditure ot the funds in their own country, 
for their improvement in education, agriculture, and 
the mechanie arts, appear to be wise and judicious, 
and to merit special recommendation. Respectfully 
submitted, W. L. MARCY. 
To the Prestwent of the United States, 








REPORT ON THE FINANCES. 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
Treasury department Dec. 9 1346 
In obedience to the “act supplementory to the 
act to establish the treasury department ” the under 
signed respectfully submits the following report: 
The receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year 
ending the 30th June, 1846. were as follows: 
Receipts and Means. 
From coustoms, $26 712 647 87 
From sales of public lands 2 694 452 4x 
From miscellaneous sources 92 126 71 





29 499.247 U6 


Total receipts 
Adu balance in the treasury Ist July, 


1845, 





Total means 37,157,553 28 


The expenditures during the same 


fiscal year amouted to the sum of 28,031,114 20 





Leaving a balance in the treasury on 
the Jt July, (as appears in detail 


by accompanying statement A.) of 9,126 439 08 





The estimated receipts and expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending 30:h June, 1847, are us follows: 
Receipts &c. 
From customs, Ist quarter, by actual 


returns of the collectors, $6 153,826 38 
For the 2d, 34, and 4th quarters, as 
estimated 21681 904 62 





27.835 73! U0 
3,400,000 UU 
100 WLU OU 


Total from customs 
From sales of public lands 
From miscellancous sources 





Total receipts exclusive of treasury 
notes ard loans 
From treasury notes, 
under the act of 
22d July, 1846 

From loan uader the 
same act 


31,335,731 00 


$5,000,000 00 


5,000,000 00 
_— 10,000,000 00 





Add bal’ce in the trea- 
sury Ist July, 1846 


50,462,170 U8 





Total means as estimated 
Expenditures, viz: 

The actual expendi- 
tures for the Ist 
qua’tr ending 30th 
Sept. 1846 (as ap- 
peurs in detail by 
the accompanying 
statement B) am’t 
to 14,088 661 27 

The estim’ed expen- 
dilures tur the pub- 
lic service during 
the other 3 quart- 
ers, from I-t Oct. 
1846, t0 36 b June, 
1347, are as fol- 
lows. viz: 

Civil list, fureign in- 
lercourse vod mis- 
cellaneous purpo- 
ses 

Army proper, inciud- 
ing volunteers 

Fortifications ordin- 
ance, urming mill- 


5,310,022 61 
19,579,437 53 


7 658 306 22) 


Se a ee 


Naval establishment 











| conierred by congress to issue the same; but as ihe 


9,126 439 U8; Whole aweunt cannot be outstanding at the same 
.| time, on account of the number of notes caucelied 











tin, &e. 2.371 763 38 
Indian department 1,643 772 18 
Pensions 1,493,612 62 


Interest on the public 
debt arid treasury 
notes 

Redemption of the 
resi ‘ue of the loan 


1,036,986 82 


of 184] 3,000 00 
‘Treasury notes which 

ure yet outstanding 

and payable when 

presented 430 183 97 


9,278 771 41 





*55,241.212 09 





Excess of expendi- 
turers over means 


Ist July, 1847, 4.779.042 01 





The estimated receipts, means and expenditures 
for the fiseal year commencing the Ist July, 1847, 
and ending 30th June, 1848, are as follows, viz: 
From customs for the four quarters $28,000 000 00 
From sales of public lands 3,900.000 00 





From miscellaneous sources 100 000 00 
Total revenue $32 000 100 00 
Deduct deficit on Ist July, 1847 4,779 042 01 





Total means for the service of the 
fiscal year ending June 30th, 1848 $27,220,957 99 


Expenditures. 


The expenditures during the same period, as_ esti- 
mated by the several departments of state, treasury, 
war, navy, and postmaster general, viz: 
The balances of former appropria- 

tions which will be require i to be 

expended in this year 
Permanent and indefinite appropria- 


$724 284 31 


tions 3,340,144 72 
Specific appropriations asked for this 
year 41,717 355 48 





Total estimated expenditure $45 781,784 51 





This sum is camposed of the following particulars: 
Civil fist, foreigu intercourse, mis 
$6 044 399 80 


ceilaneous 
Army proper 6,370 213 25 
Volunteers 17,932,331 UU 
Fortifications, ordnance, arming mi- 
1.672,165 00 
2.102 690 OU 


litia, &e. 
1,246 913 OU 


Pensions 

ludian department 
9.004.727 74 
11,408.344 72 


Noval establishment 
luterest on public debt 
$45,781,784 51 
Deduct total means for the service 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1848 





27 220,957 99 





Execss of expenditures over means 


Ist July, 1846 $18,560 826 52 





This excess is based on the assumption that the 
whele amount of five millions is outsanding of trea- 
sury notes authorised by the sct of ihe 29d July, 
1846, under a renewed authority now requested to be 


befure a new note is issued, the oncess of expendi 
lures over means, on the Ist of July, 1848, should 
be estimated al nineteen millions of dollars, which 
wiil cover all expenditures, including that of the 
war, if continued up to that date. 

It is important at all times, as shown by uniform 
experience, but especially iu a period of war, to 
ket p a balance gf at least four millions of dollars in 
the treasury, in order to supply the mint and branch 
tints With bullion for coinage and foreign coin fur 
recvinage, as also to be enabled at all times to pay 


the public creditors at every poimt, both in and out 


vf the country, with punctuality and despatch. Al- 
though, then, the actual deficit on the 30th of June, 
13848 might not exceed nineteen millions of dollars, 
the necessity of having a surplus of tour millions in 
tne treasury at all times requires that a foan of 





*ihe sum of 855.000 jor cupplyiug Gehceucies of 


(Te Ve nue fruin pos age, aud alsvu $200,000 fur pustages of 
| congress ana of the executive departinents, are included 
ith th: abuve sum. 


tTire sun of 554,000 for supplying deficiency in re- 


(venue from postages, $275,000 for postuges of congress 


end executive officers, and $117,750 of the debt assumed 
by the United States tor the cites of the Disuict of Colum- 


‘bia, are wicluded in the above sun. 


ae 2 a a 
twenty three millions should he anthorised, unless 
additional revenue is raise! hy some new provision 
of law. As one of the means of augmenting the 
revenue it is proposed that congress shall authorise 
acuty of twenty five per cent. on tea and coffee 
which it is estimated would reduce the loan required 
to nineteen millions of dollars. 

Annexed, marked C. is a table of the imports of 
tea consumed in the United States, and also of cof. 
fee, from 1821, to 1846 It will he perceived that 
the imports of tea, being 16 891.020 pounds, eonsum. 
ed in the U. States for the iast fi-cal vear. amounted 
to the value of $3983 337, and of evffee, heing 
124 336 054 pounds, being of the value of $7 802 894 
making an aggregate of $11 7°6 231, a duty of twenty 
five per cent on which wonld yield an annual re. 
venue of $2946557 75 Aiter making a full al. 
lowance for decreased consumption on aceount of 
the duties, the additional revenue from this source 
might be safely estimated at $2 500 OU0. 

This duty, however, would be rendered nugatory, 
in part, for several years, unless it were imposed dur 
ing a very early period of the session, and to go into 
effect at a time not later, if possible. than the Ist of 
January next. Between that date and some time 
early in the spring, large importations of tea, and to 
some extent of coffee, are brought into the country, 
and ought to be subjected to the duty, in order that 
the revenue should be raised from such imports, — If 
this isnot done, and the duty ts to go into operation 
at a much later period, the tax will operate as an 
enhanced price to the consumer, without producing 
a correspondent r venue. The stock now on hand, 
ard that would be imported forthwith, namely, of 
coffee from Cuba and St Domingo, and some other 
ports, and of tea in part from the bonded ware- 
houses of Europe, coming in tree of duty in anticipa- 
tion of the law, would contrib ote nothing to the re- 
venue of the country, while the price of the stock on 
hand here, as well as that thus brought in free of 
duty, would be augmented nearly m the same pro- 
portion as if the duty had actually gone al once into 
effect. A delay, then im imposing this duly on tea 
and coffee, whilst it would tax the consumer for se- 
veral years nearly as much as if the duty were im. 
posed at once, world, during that whole period, 
bring very litthe revenue ito the treasury. Sucha 
d: Jay, then, would only enable a few individuals to 
amass large fortunes at the expense of the people. — 
Such has been the almost uniform eflect of the post- 
ponement of the operation of laws imposing new and 
additional duties, of which the examples are nume- 
rous under the tariff of 1842, as also preceding lass. 
The reduction of the loan trom twenty three to nine- 
teen millions, together with the impositin of this 
duty on tea and coffee, towards meeting the payment, 
will, it is conceived, make a difference in the terms 
on which the loan can be effected, which in the pe- 
riod of twenty years, would save a large amount of 
the tax to the people of the United States; » hereas, 
if no such duty is imposed, and, as a consequence, a 
loan fur a sum so large as twenty twenty three mil- 
lions, without this additional revenue, must be made 
during a period of war, uncertain i its duration, and 
atlenued with heavy expenditures, judging of the 
future by the past, the government may be subject 
to a serious Joss in negotiating a jvan, or involved in 
embarrassments alike injurious to the credit and 
honor of the country. 


In negotiating fur so large a sum as nineteen or 
twenty three millions in time of war, with heavy ex- 
penditures, uncertain in their duration, all experience, 
at home and abaoad, proves that a losn for a long 
term will save a large amount to the treasury, com- 
pared with with one of shorter date; and it 15 believ- 
ed that in this case the luan should be for a period 
of twenty years, reserving the power, conferred by 
existing laws, to purchase the stuck at the market 
price at any prior date. when our means may permit, 
$0 that the debt may be extingui-hed as svon as pos 
sible, and long before its maturity, if practicable. 
In this way, under ordiry circumstances the ad- 
vantages of a lung aud short loan are, to some eX- 
tent combined. ‘Whe first hali of the loan should, It 1s 
thought, be negotiated early in the spring, pay nents 
being required only as the mney may be needed; 
and the remainder, if wanted, should be negetiate 
some time during the succeeding summer or fall, 
payments only to be made aiso im this case as the 
mouey may be required, so that no lur.er sum may 
de burrowed, in wy event, Uian way Oe demande 
by the wants of the government. 

In compliance with the proviso of the first sec- 
tion of the act of August last, a full statement /§ 
herewith communicated, (marked D) of all treasury 
notes paid under the provisiuns of that act, amount 
ing on the first of this mouth, to $17 446 31. 

Table E, hereto annexed, stows te payments 
made since the 4th of March, 10845, of the principal 
and interest of the public devut up to the first of whe 
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Pre 680,605 02 ond of wterest $1.528,042 62} 
making an agerezate of public debt paid since the 
4th of Maret, 1945. of $3.208 647 64,of which (ex- 

the sun of $513.600) the whole amount con- 
sisted of debt, or interest upon debt, incurred before 
the 4th of March, 1845 
Statement F, hereto annexed, shows the amount 
of treasury noves issued under the provisions of the 
act of the 22d July last, being a total of $3 853, 100; 
of which the amount of $1 766 450 bore an interes! 
of one mill per cent. on every hundred dollars, and 
$2,086 650 an interest of five and two filths per cent. 
r aunuag. 
In the same statement will be found the amount 
paid into the treasury on account of the five millions 
joan, which, »n pursuance of public notice hereto 
annexed, (marked Ff,) was negotiated at six per 
cent. interest, under the act of the 22d July last, 
either at par, or, as was the case for a small portion, 
above par. The sum paid and entered on the books 
of the register of the treasury was, on the lst De- 
cember, last, $3 461,600 The payments are still 
progressing, the stuck vearing Interest only from the 
date of the actual depusite of the money im the trea. 
ry. 
“i the same tuble will be found a statement of the 
ube debt of every description, psincipal and in- 
terest, due by the Unit-d States, including loans, 
treasury notes, &. amounting on th 1st December 
last to $24 256 494 60; of «hich $17,733.799 62 was 
contracted veiore the 4th Maren, 1845; teaving the 
whole debt incurred since that date $6 467 694 98, 


embracing $320,000 of the Mexican treaty mdemuity | 


debt assumed Oy Congress al tls last sesstun. 


At the date of the repeal of the ta:iffof 1842 the 
revenue was declining. The receipts under it inte 
the treasury were le-s ny the sum of $315 444 33 
during the last fiscal year, terinmating oo} the 3Uin 
June, 1846, than the receipts during the fiseal gear 
ending on the Jui June, 1845 “Piat thts decline 
was progressive, and arese frou the prohibditory cha 
r.cier of the speeitic duties, 1s proved by the table 
hereto annexed. ( warked G_) from whi hit appears 
that, for the fiscal year ending 30ih June, 1844, the 
excess of revenue produc cd oO» specific over ad va- 
lorem duties was §31.060 74; whereas, during the 
fiscal year ending SU June. 1845, the ad valorem 
exceed the specific duties $2 663 534 94. As the 
specific duties, in their practical operation, were 
becoming every day more prohibditury, the revenue 
under the taritl of 1842 must have continued to sink 
so rapidly as soon to have caused a great deficit, 
even in time of peace, snd thus have required ulti- 
mately a resort tu direct taxes or excises to support 
the government. 

The suties collected at the ports of Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York, during the first five 
days of December, 1546, under the new tariff, arm-unt 
to $416 SU2 97; and, uuring the five d.ys of Decem 
ber, 1845, under the old tariff, t> $208,374 50. This 
rale of augmentation, it Is supposed will continue; 
but that the revenue frow duties this year will reach 
the amount estimated now, and in my report to the 
senate of the Gin July last, at $27 835,731, is, for 
the reasons therein stated, lully beneved. 
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the medium of agencies existing, or to be created 
there, and by the operation of foreign bills of ex- 
change, are not sufficiently defined by law. The au 
thority, which experience has sho «n to be necessary 
at all times, is now rendered of the highest import- 
ance by the payments and disbursements required to 
be made in so many portions of the republic of Mex- 
ico, and many of them so distant from any depo-ito- 
ry. The great object in these cases would not he to 
circulate paper among our troops io Mexico. but to 
facilitate the obtaining and transferring specie there 
for circulation, through the operations of foreign ex- 
change, on terms highly advantageous to the Gov- 
ernment. It being the anxious desire of this depart- 
ment, even for beneficial purposes, never to exercise 
any doubtful powers, the propriety of some more 
clear and adequate provisions on this subject i 
submitted to the enlightened consideration of Con- 
gress. 


In connexion with the amendments proposed to 
the bill organizing the constitutional treasury, far the 
most important would be the estahlishinent of a 
branch of the mint of the United States at the city: f 
New York, to perform, among its other functions, the 
duties appertaining to a depository of the publie mo- 
nev. During the period of more than halfa century, 
the mint and branch mints have had deposited with 
them about one bundred and sixteen miliions of gold 


ever been lost to the government; and as two thirds 
of our whole revenue is collected at the city of New 
York, a branch there would piace beyond all hazard 
the security of the public money, and at the sane 
lime greatly enlarge the circulation of gold and sil- 
ver. For the reasons stated in my last annual report, 
foreign gold coin wall not, to any extent, circulate as 
a currency among the people. Jt as necessary that 
this coin should receive the American stamp, by re- 
comage at our own mint, into eagles, half and quar- 
| ter eagles, in order to enable it to pass into general 
‘circulation. When we consider the vast amount of 
| foreign coin that is brought into the city of New 





| York, through the operations of business as well as | 
ot the custom-house there, as also by emigrants from | 


jabroad, the smportance of convertimg all this at 
| once there into American coin can scarcely be over- 
| estimated. 

If the specie now flowing within our limits remains 
in foreign coin, it may fi.d its way, not into circula 
| tion, but into the vaults of the banks, where it mizi.t 
be made the basis, a¢ often heretofore, of bank and 
paper expansions, and, if so, ruinous revulsions could 
not fail to ensue. 


| preciated, and excessive imports of foreign merchan 
dise brought as a consequence into the country. In 
connexion with the constitutional treasury, a branch 
of the mintat New York would be most u-selul in 
converting the foreign into A » erican coin, encourag- 
ing thereby its carculation among the people, instead 
of triple and quadruple issues of bank paper. 

We are beginning to realize the benefits of the 
new taritl, many imports having been werehoused in 





and silver bullion and coin, no pertion of which has | 


It is important to all the great in- | 
| terests of the country, but especially to manufactur | 
ers, that the currency should not be redundant or de- | 
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Phe amount of principal thus pail fae the Atlantic, or in any foreign ceuntry, theongh  co.merce with England, the barriers must be bro. 


| ken down on both sides; ber corn laws repealed, and 
our duties reduced, so as to permit un exchange of 
her fabrics for our preducts.. With high duties on 
‘our part. we could realize but little permanent ad- 
vantage from the repeal of her corn laws. Such 
high duties would continue in force, as against our 
farmer~, the British corn laws nearly as effectuaily as 
though they had never been repealed. Before the 
repeal of those laws. the advocate uf our protective 
policy conceded that, if England would open her 
markets for our breadstuffs and provisions, we should 
receive her fabrics in exchange. Now her markets 
are thus opened to these products, and the friends of 
a protective tariff, abandoning their former position, 
would still arrest by high dutres the exchange ot Eng- 
lish fabrics for our breadstuffs and provisions. {1 the 
‘reduced duties are continued on botn sides, su as to 
permil a reciprocal interchange of com uodities, the 
foreign market now opened for our bread-tulfls and 
| provisions must be maintained, 





Our farmers now have and iwust retain our home 
market, with or without the tariff, because bread- 
stuffs ard provisions cannot pr fitaoly be imported 
here. The few diverted from tariming to manufae- 
tures by a high tariff bear no comparison in number 
with the people of the worid, who-e ma:kels are lost 
in whole or in part by high duties. Noe is it chiefly 
the farmers, bul the merchant, the ship builder, and 
;ship owner, the seaman, and the thou-ands of labore 





(ers in the marts of our foreign commerce, that fur- 
‘nish much the larger portion of those who are driven 
(by a high tarnfl from existing pursuits into manulae- 
tares, and consuming, a3 they all did, our own bread 
stuffs und provisions, a> well betore as after this 
(change of their pur-uits, no additional market is 
| therevy secured to the farmer. Indeed, there is an 
j absolute loss, in so far ws the machinery of the ma- 
nulacturer, which consumes no bread stuff or provi- 
| sions, is Substituted for the manual labor engaged in 
agriculiure, Commerce, aod navigation. ‘The num- 
ber of manufacturers would uel be increased (if in- 
,ereased al all) more than one-tenth of the d ff rence 
between the taril of 1842 and that of 1846; and of 
(that tenth more than one hall would not have change 
Iu the mean time, 
|when commerce and navigation Gourish under low 
|\dulies, a Jarger number of consu.cers of breadstufls 
lund provisions aie diverted to those pursuits from 
| agri ullure than would be driven trom it into manu- 
}factures by high duues. Nothing, then, 1s gaued in 
ja tome marketto the farmer by high duties, whiist 
| the matkets of the +» orld are Jost or diminished — 
The poputason of the world is now one th usand 
willis, creasing at the rare of nut less than ten 
millions per annum, with but jittle augmentation any 
| here of breadstuffs wud provisions, except in our 
}own country; yet our farmers are asked wo avanion 
| this immense market in the vain attempt to create 
(av ad: Quale home murket by sucritici: g «agriculture, 
-Ommerce, and Navigation for the benefit of manu. 
lactures. 


ed from agricultural pursusts. 


_ Experience is against the projective policy. In 
Engiand, afier a long trial and ruinous resuiis, it ig 
avendoned, aud here, under the tariff of 1842, the 


‘anticipation of the new duties, and some already paid. | price vt breadst. ffs and provisiuns teil, and have now 


Herewith are transmitted the regulations, marked | By iree interchange of commodities, the foreig mar. | teen with the reduction of duties and the openimg of 
H, adopted by this department in obedience to the | ket is opened to our agricultural products, our ton ja loreizn market, From a long peace, Europe is 


provisions of the law of the 6th of August, establish- | 


ing the constitutional treasury. It wiil be perceived, 
by telerence to these wstruclions, that this depart- 
hent has proceeded to carry inty duli effect the inten- 
tions of Congress in the ehactment of this law, and 
We rules estauitshed in relation to treasury drafts 
have rendered it hopossibbe that they can ever be 
Converted inte a circulating medium. The bill, how- 
ter, is defective in sume of tts details. No appro- 
Priation is wade by the law for the payment of the 
Salaries Of the assistant treasurers, or the additional 
talaries of the treasurers of the mint, nor for the 
Copensation of the examining agents authorized by 
lhe law, and whose services are so necessary under 
ls provisions for the security of the public money.— 
h provision fur incidental expenses is wholly ina 
dequate. ‘The number ot clerks, also, is insufficient 
lo Wansact the public business under the provisions 
Of this law, and, itis thought, ought to be augment- 
td from tes io twenty, more than five times the lat- 
ler humber having Deen required to transact the same 
ee When these moncys were kept, tranferred, 
Nd disbursed by the banks. No adequate security is 
a by law for the security of the public money 
“om a ands uf disbursip., agents; and whilst transfers 
tie a ron tu be made trum place to place of spe- 
Capen eration is made by this law to pay the 
as _ ut these transfers, or tu enable disbursing 
* a a tne public crediturs at all times and 
of this Vt punctuality and dispatch. the powers 
Cpattment in relation tu tuat portion of the 





nage und commerce are rapidly augwenting. our ex 
ports enlarged, and the price enhanced; exchanges 


| are in our Javor, and specie is flowing within our li 


| wealth and business. 
and navigation, released from onerous taxes and re- 





; 


} 


} 


mits. The country was never more prosperous, and 
we have never enjoyed such large and profitable mar- 
kets for all our products. 
ab inflated currency, but is an uctual merease of 
Whilst agriculture commerce, 


strictions, are thus improved and invigorated, mauu- 
facturers are nut depressed. The large profits of 

anulacturers may be in some cases sumewtial di- 
minished, but that branch of industry, how reposing 


‘This is not the result of | 


| becoming so densely populated that her puorer soul 
(and more uncertam climate allurd a less adequate 
supply of (oud trom year to year for her rapidly in- 
creasing population, Under a system ui low duties 
| and a reciprocal interchange of commodities, it will 
be the mierest, not only of Great Britain, but also of 
wost of tre continent of Europe, to take a larger sup- 
ply of fuod trom us; but by arresting this exchange 
vi their fabrics for our products, it becomes their in- 
terest, and in fact a necessity, tu look for and en- 
| Courage warkets elsewhere, and also, by extraordin- 
ary means and high governmental buunties, to drive 





| capital into vgriculiure there, to supply the wants of 


more on its own skill and resources, is still prosper- | (heir people, unable lo purchase our products, for 


ous and progressive. New manutactories are being 


which, by higa duties, we demand payment im spe- 


erected throughout the country, and still yield a | cie. li we receive the fabrics of Europe in exchange 


greater prefit, in most cases, than Capital invested in | 


other pursuits. 


for our products, it will be their interest to encvour- 
age and enlarge that commerce, and it must go on 


Commerce between nations is but an exchange of | rapidly augmenting until our couotry becumes the 


their respective products, Specie iiquidating only the 


gtabary bor Europe, and our export there of food 


occasional fluctuating balances, and cannot long be | sho il even exceed thatof cottun, great as thut is des- 


maintamed to any great extent by sales for specie on- | ined to be under a system of low dulies. 


With this 


ly. Thus, if England opens her markets to our pro- | enlargement of our exports will come a correspond- 
ducts, whilst we exclude by high duties most of the 


eut increase of our impuris and a great augmentation 


fabrics she would seli in exchange, her specie would | of the revenue of the government and vi the prospe- 


rapidly diminish, and such a coumerce must languish | 
and decliue. She might still, from necessity, pur- | 
chase a portiun of our products; but a necessily equal. | 
ly stern and irresistible from extiausted means would 

soon compel her to reduce the purchases and price, | 
and thus diminish the balance demanded from her in | 


rity of the people. There willbe a greater number 
more profiiably engaged in agriculture, commerce, 
and navigation. ‘The increased Humber and pruspe- 
rity of those classes, constituting tour filibs of the 
whole people, will enable them greatly to extend 
their purchases; and the manulacturers, by the in- 


We Woneys Which must De paid on the other side | specie. ‘To maintain, then, permanently a profitable | creased ability aud means of Our own people, wili 
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derive, in a series of years, a greater benefit than by 
destroying the ability of their customers, by exclud- 
ing their products from the foreign market, and de- 
priving them to that extent of the means to purchase 
at home or abroad. If the ship builder constructs 
and the navigator freights more vessels; tf the farmer 
sells more breadstuffs and provisions, and the planter 
more cotton and at better prices; if the merchant 
transacts a larger and more prosperous business; if 
the seamen increase in number and receive better 
wages; if the working classes employed in connexion 
with trade in our American marts of foreign com- 
merce are increased and rendered more prosperous, 
t! ey must all be enabled to purchase more of our own 
manufactures and at better prices. Under sucha 
system of reciprocal interchange of commodities with 
all the world, the great city of New York would be- 
come (what she now is for the States of the Union) 
the great mart for the commerce of the variows na- 
tions of the earth. Located nearer the centre of the 
commerce of the world than any European city, she 
would go on augmenting until she had surpassed them 
all, and within ier own limits and suburbs would af- 
ford a larger home market for our breadstuffs and 
provisions than the whole number whom a protective 
tariff would drive from agriculture to manufactures. 
Such would be the effect on New York as a market 
for bread stuffs and provisions, whilst New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and our other great com. 
mercial marts would move onward in an accelerated 
progress, augmenting the demand for agricultural 
products as well as for foreign and domestic manu- 
factures. ‘This is the true method of building up a 
home market for the products of all our industry.— 
This is the most equal, just, certain, and permanent, 
as well as the most effectual and comprehensive pro- 
tection and encouragement, not only of manufactures, 
but also of agriculture, commerce, and navigation, 
and the labor connected with every branch of Ame- 
rican industry. ‘Table 1, hereto annexed, shows that 
the aggregate value of cotton, rice, wheat, rye, In- 
dian corn, oats, and barley was, on the 30th July, 
1846, under the old tar. ff, $493 331,906, and on the 
Ist of December, 1846, when the new tariff wert into 
ctlect, $609,287 565; making an aggregate difference 
in the price of $115,955 659. It is true that the fai- 
jure of certain crops in Great Britain and the conti- 
nent has tosome extent aflected prices; but then there 
are opposing causes, such as the enormous freight, 
low exchange, &c., which, in the absence of reduced 
duties, must have kept the prices on the 30th July 
and Ist of December more nearly the same. li, 
however, but sixty millions be added by the new ta- 
riff to the value of the products of agriculture and the 
profits of commerce and navigation, more than one 
half would be employed in purchases of domestic fa- 
brics, which, in the absence of those augmented 
means and profits, could not have found a market at 
fair prices at home or abroad. Whilst vast sums 
have been and still are being expended by the con- 
struction of railroads, canals, and other improve. 
ments to transport our products to our great seaboard 
cities, when they reach those points, the farmer and 
planter, instead of finding the ocean as a highway, 
prepared to carry their crops iree of all toll or tax 
to all the world, met the laws of their own Govcrn- 
ment closing in whole or in part that highway to 
thuse markets for their products, by heavy duties 
on nearly all the fabrics that can be sold in ex- 
change. 

The labor employed in agriculture, commerce, and 
navigation 1s cs much American labor as that engag- 
ed in manufactures, with less of machinery as a sub- 
stitute. As you depress these three great interests, 
the demand tor workmen in those pursuits is dimin- 
ished. ‘he labor thus deprived of employment is 
thrown into the power of (he manufacturers, and 
must enable them to bring down wages to the lowest 
point which will afford a scanly subsistence; whereas, 
if agriculture, commerce, and navigation are improv- 
ed, as the result of low duties, there must be increas- 
ed competition and demand for labor, and ils wages 
must be enhanced. 

The home market can never be sufficient for our 
rapidly increasing agricultural products, but it is for 
ali our manufactures, and fora vast amount besides, 
which 18 imported yearly from abroad. Let us en- 
large the matket for our own u.anulactures at home, 
by removing taxation and restrictions from agicul- 
lure, commerce, and navigation, and, with augment- 
ed means, those engaged in these pursuits wail fur 
nish a larger and better home market for our mauu- 
factures, thon they can ever derive in a series of 
years by diminishing the profiis of other pursuits by 
high duties aud onerous restrictions. Phe great body 


of American consumers, not engaged in manulac- | 


tures, are the custower of the manulacturer, and to 
aflect injuriously the means of those who purchase 
must eventually diminish the profits of those who sell 


the manufactures. By extending our own commerce, | 


agriculture, and navigation; by increasing the pro- 
fits of those engaged in those pursuits; by relieving 
them from heavy taxes, and opening to them unres- 
tricted exchanges with all the world, a far larger and 
better and more permanent, and eventually more 
profitable home market, will be secured to the ma 
nufacturers, than any they can ever derive from di- 
minishing the means of their customers engaged in 
other pursuits. When the farmer and planter, the 
merchant and navigator are most prosperous, they 
will purchase more of American as well as foreign 
manufactures. In this manner labor, untaxed and 
unrestricted by legislation, will find its way into the 
most natural channels and prosperous pursuits, and 
the aggregate wealth of the whole nation will ad- 
vance most rapidly. ‘Thus, whilst a large and profi- 
table market, not dependent on legislative bounties 
or restrictions or taxes, will be built up at home for 
our own manufactures, the foreign market for them 
will be extended by freer exchanges. The export of 
our manufactures last year amounted in value to 
$9,569,349, which must goon rapidly augmenting 
under a more liberal commercial policy. Such of 
our manufactures as, from their interior location or 
other causes, do not require high duties, constituting 
far the larger portion of the whole, are especially 
greatly injured by the protective system, and the 
higher the duties the greater the resulting injurious 
effects. They are injured both in the home and fo- 
reign market. The injury arises in the home mar- 
ket by diminishing the means of their customers here 
to purchase their fabrics; and they are injured in the 
foreign market by restrictions upon the exchanges 
there of their exports of home manufactures for fo- 
reign imports. Under a system of low duties all our 
exports would be greatly augmented, and we should 
export largely, not only breadstufls, provisions, cot- 
ton, rice, and tobacco, but also, in time, sugar and 
molasses, and ultimately large quantities of wool and 
hemp, as well as manufactures of wool, hemp, and 
cotton. Already Indian corn has become a new ar- 
ticle of export, and in time, by a system of liberal ex- 
changes with all the world, iron would take its place 
on our list of exports to foreign countries. 


It is as unwise and unjust as it is repugnant to 
equal rights and republican principles, to force, by 
legislation, any class of the community to buy from 
or sell only to another. High duties are equivalent 
to a legislative resolve that the farmer shall buy and 
sell only inthe home market, and not to any extent 
in any of the other markets of the world. Such a 
system necessarily brings into conflict the interests 
of the various classes composing the Union, and one 
class is depressed for the benefit of another. But, by 
opening all the markets at home and abroad to all our 
people engaged in every pursuit, agriculture, com- 
merce; manufactures, and navigation, instead of be- 
ing antagonist interests, would soon all be united and 
harmonized in advancing together the public welfare. 
Such a tariff must soon satisfy ali classes and all 
branches of industry, placing this great question ona 
permanent basis, taking it, as well as all the pursuits 
of business, out of the arena of politics, and out of 
the struggle to advance or depress rival political par 
ties or aspirants. So long as it is sought to advance 
particular branches of industry at the expense of 
others by high duties, the tariff will be a source of 
never-ending political agitation; rendering uncertain 
all the pursuits of business; defying ail calculation as 
Lo the investment of capital; fluctuating with every 
election; and rising or falling with the successive 
elevation or downfall of political parties. No tariff 
ever can be permanent which forces the American 
people, for the benefit of any class or portion of them, 
to bvy or sell only in such market as may be pres- 
cribed bylaw. Such a system, alihough it might for 
a lime oDlain a transient victory, cannot ultimately 
and permanently be sustained by the American peo- 

le. 

The British corn laws and our tariff of 1842 were 
identical in principle, although applicable to dif- 
ferent imports. In England the effect was by the 
corn laws to build up a home market for agricultural 
products at the expense of manufactures. Here the 
eflect was, by protective duties in favor of manufac- 
tures, to impair the market abroad for our surplus 
agricultural products. in England it was called the 
protection of agriculture; here the protection of 
manufactures. In England the blow was aimed at 
manufactures; here the injury was inflicted on agri 
culiture, commerce, and navigation. ‘To build up an 
adequate home market here for our vast and rapidly 
augmenting agricullural products, by taxes on the 
exchange of uur exports in foreign markets, was as 





impossible as it would be to establish a sufficient 
home matket fur British manufactures by the corn 
laws. Manufactures are the great British exports, 
-and agricultural products the chief American ex- 
| ports, und any restriction upon the exchanges of 
eliher in the tureign market, to which exports must 
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always look fora purchaser, must be disastroy 
its effects. The ruinous consequences of the pro- 
tective system having been proved in England b 
her own most enlightened statesmen, and demon. 
strated by experience, it has been surrendered there 
by most of those sustained it heretofore under the 
lead of its own former most able and distinguished 
advocate; and now, when it has failed abroad, after 
reducing millions there to want and misery, we are 
asked, after its overthrow there and here, to re-es. 
tablish at home the condemned and abandoned British 
protective policy. At the very time when the mar. 
kets of Great Britain are opened to our products by 
the repeal of her corn laws, we are desired to prevent 
their operation in favor of those products by high or 
prohibitory duties on the only fabrics for which they 
can be exchanged. 

There yet remains tobacco, one of our important 
staples on which heavy duties, not for protection, but 
for revenue only, are still imposed in England; but 
if our present commercial policy is maintained here, 
it is not doubted that even on this article the pre- 
sent high duties will be reduced, with the progres. 
sive advance there and throughout the world of the 
more liberal and enlightened system of unrestricted 
exchanges. 

It is believed that the tariff of 1846 will vindicate 
itself by its results; that it will furnish more reve. 
nue than the act it smperseded, and more rapid- 
ly advance the business and prosperity of the whole 
country. The duties are imposed only for revenues 
to support the government, to bring money into the 
treasury, and not to enhance prices or to advance 
particular classes or pursuits at the expense of others, 
The duties are assessed on all imports in exact pro- 
portion to their value, and not according to the sys- 
tem of specific duties and minimums, by which the 
per centage of taxation invariably rises as the value 
of the article 1s depressed, and siuks as it rises in 
value, thus uniformly discrimivating in favor of the 
wealthy few, and against the toiling millions. No 
adequate reason has ever been advanced why all 
duties should not be imposed on all articles in pro- 
portion to their real value. As to frauds, our mer- 
chants and public officers are as familiar with the 
foreign as with the home price current. The duty 
being assessed on each cargo in proportion to its 
value at the port of exportation, that value being 
governed by the price at the one port from which 
the shipment was made, is much more easily ascer- 
tainable than the home value, which is different in 
nearly all our principal cities. No apprehensions 
are entertained by this department of imposi- 
tion by fraudulent invoices or false valuations.— 
It is fully believed that a system of fair and honest 
valuation can and will be established by increas- 
ed vigilance at home and abroad, by making 
one custom house and one set of appraisers a 
check upon the other, thus establishing uniformity 
throughout the Union, and finally subjecting the 
whole to supervision here under the immediate di- 
rection and superintendence of this department. It 
is believed that the aggregate revenue under the 
new tariff, exceeding that under the old, will de- 
monstrate that the government has not lost by frau- 
dulent invoices or false valuations under the system 
of duties ad valorem, and that the duties vill be 
collectec according to the actual value of the im- 
ports, which it is not pretended, nor was it designed 
that they shoulu be under a system of minimum or 
specific duties. It is respectfully submitted that the 
new system, so just and equal in all its purposes, 
should have a fair trial. Even those who oppose it 
as erroneous, ought to desire that it should be fairly 
tried. If it fails, as they believe, it can then be 
abandoned, and the old system restored; but if the 
new tarilf succeeds, as is the confident belief of this 
department, it will be a triumph of justice and of 
equal rights reflecting the highest honor on our free 
institutions. 


It is remarkable that all the able and philosopht- 
cal writers on this great question, both in Europe 
and America, unconnected with party or politics, 
and influenced only oy a regard for truth and the 
best interest of all nations, have long and faithfully 
advocated the great doctrines of free exchange, 
even when the practice of governments was 0P* 
posed to their views; and they now enjoy the high 
satisfaction of seeing what they regarded as ax1ome 
tic truths incorporated into the policy of the two 
greatest powers of the world, and moving onward 10 
the great and final victory of universal peace ®" 
unrestricted commerce. vat 

A copy of the instructions for carrying into effec 
the new tariff is hereto annexed, marked J. 

In connexion with the finances, the suggestions 
made in my last annual report in regurd to oo 
duction and graduation of the prices of the pu" 
lands in favor of settlers and cultivators, are 43°! 





. . | ' one 
respectfully submitted to the consideration of ¢ 
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us in ~ es ag a certain means of augmenting the revenue. 
pro- blic lands now subject to sale at private en- 
nd by try exceed one hundred and forty millions of acres, 
mon - , vast portion of which, long in market, is wholly 
there ynsaleable at existing rates, but would if reduced 
or the graduated, find many purchasers at lower rates. 
rished The sales in the Chickasaw cession in the states of 
, after Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee establish the 
ve are fact that the application of the principle of reduc- 
re-eg. tion and graduation rapidly augments the proceeds 
British of the sales. The addition to the wealth of the 
e mar- pation in the augmented value of these lands, as 
ets by well as the crops that have been already raised upon 
revent them, cannot be less than thirty millions of dollars. 
righ or This district, having been sold for the benefit of the 
th they Chickasaw 8, is the only one of the land districts in 
the new states to which the principle of reduction 
portant and graduation has been applied, and the result has 
ion, but coved the beneficial effects of this great measure, 
nd; but hoth as means of augmenting the revenue and in- 

d here, creasing the public welfare. 
he pre- By a communication from the general land office 
rogres- bereto annexed, marked K) it appears that the 
| of the quantity of public lands in that cession is 4,316,925 
stricted acres, Of which 3,681,309 have been sold. The 
average price realized in less than nine years, up to 
indicate the 30th of June, 1845, was ninety-one cents per 
re reve- acre: the lands being subject to sale by treaty the 
rapid. first year at $1 25 per acre; the second year at $1 
e whole racre; the third year at 50 cents per acre; the 
revenue fourth year ai 25 cents per acre; and the fifth and 
into the alisucceeding years at 124 cents per acre. This isa 
advance lower price and a much more rapid reduction than 
f others. was proposed in regard to the public lands; and yet 
Kact pro- this district, in which the sales were made in the 
> the sys- same manner (except the graduation) by the United 
yhich the Siates as other public lands, has commanded a larger 
the value roportional sum in the same period than any other 
t rises in find district in the United States. It also appears, 
‘or of the by the official report from the commissioner of the 
ions. No general land office, that if the whole of the public 
d why all lands in each of the land districts of the several new 
les in pro- slales of the Union had been sold within the same 
our mer- period, at the same rates, thece would have been a 
with the saving lo this government, including interest at six 
The duty percent. on its revenue from public lands, of $61,- 
rtion to its 990,657. But few of these lands were purchased 
alue being for speculation, but (as the entries show) chiefly by 
rom which seitiers and cultivators, distinguished for enterprise 
sily asce?- and industry as well as for moral worth and intelli- 
Jifferent in gence; and whilst contributing largely in money 
rehensions from the sales, have added many mutlions of dollars 
»f imposi- lo the aggregate wealth of the nation in the im- 
sluations.— provement and cultivation of these lands. Ifa gra- 
and honest duation bill, in the form in which it passed the senate 
by increas- on ils return from the house during the last session, 
by making should become a law, it would increase the revenue 
raisers & from the public lands from half a million to a mil- 
uniformity lion of dollars per annum; and, if adopted, together 


njecting the 
:mediate di- 


artment. It lars. If, however, the principle of graduation ap- 
e under the plied to the Chickasaw cession were adopted as re- 
rid, will de- gards all the pudlic lands, it wouid inerease for 
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with the proposed duty on tea and coffee, the loan 
might be safely reduced to eighteen millions of dol- 


many years the revenue from that source, as proved 
by the data presented in the table befure referred to 
ttveral millions of dollars per annum. 

ltis believed that the sales at the prices reduced 
and graduated should be confined to limited quanti- 
lies, sold only for settlement and cultivation. In 
iis Manner, whilst the aggregate wealth of the na- 
lon and revenue of the government are rapidly aug: 
Wented, the wages of labor must be enhanced, by 

ording to our working classes and the industrious 
POrcertain means, whenever a reduction of their 
Wages shall be proposed, of purchasing homes for 
llemselves and families, at the reduced rates to be 


Slablished in relation to the public Jands by the 
faduation bill. 


Some augmentation of the revenue might be pro- 
‘Wed by removing several onerous restrictions in 
€ pre-emption law, and especially by extending its 
Wt and salutary provisions to the unsurveyed land 
o which the Indian title has been extinguished.— 
) feturns trom the general land office up to the Ist 
Ovember last, it appears that, whilst the sur- 
“Jed lands not yet offered at public sale, to which 
~ pre-emption principle now extends, amounted to 
065,441 acres, the unsurveyed to which the Indian 
she been extinguished amounted to 92,060,572 
haan Opening of which to pre-emptions could 
ho to augment the revenue. It would carry 
Wsands of settlers upon these lands in advance of 
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into the wilderness, extending the blessings, of civi- 
lization, diffusing the influence and advancing the 
progress of republican principles, and soon adding 
state after state to the American Union. 

No inconsiderable addition could also be made to 
the revenue, by authorising the sale of that portion 
of the public lands containing copper and other ores, 
whilst the measure would more rapidly develop the 
resources of this valuable region, and at the same 
time convert into owners and proprietors those who 
now occupy the relation of tenants to the federal 
government as a landlord. 


If congress, at an eariy period of the present ses- 
sion, would impose the proposed duty on tea and 
coffee, reduce and graduate the price of the public 
lands in favor of settlers and cultivators, extend the 
pre-emption system to the unsurveyed lands to which 
the Indian title has been extinguished, and authorise 
the sale of that portion of the public lands contain- 
ing copper and other valuable ores, the loan might 
safely be reduced from twenty-three to seventeen 
millions of dollars. 

Annexed are copies, marked L, of instructions 
issued by this department to carry into effect the act 
of the 6th of August last, establishing the warehouse 
system. The large majority by which this law was 
passed, and the highly beneficial results already ac- 
complished, clearly indicate that it may be regarded 
as a part of the settled policy of the country. That 
it would have been more advantageous if there had 
been no limit to the time for retaining goods in the 


districts might perhaps be conveniently established, 
the one near the mouth of the Oregon river, and the 
other at or near Puget’s Sound. With a system of 
liberal donations of tracts of land in Oregon sufli- 
cient for farms to settlers and emigrants, this high- 
ly interesting portion of the Union would soon 
contain a considerable population; and, near and 
convenient as it is to Asia, its commerce would ra- 
pidly increase, and large revenues accrue to the go- 
vernment. 

Much time and attention have been given by this 
department to the highly important subject of our 
lighthouse system, placed by congress under its su- 
petvision. in the month of June, 1845, Lieutenants 
Thornton A. Jenkins and Richard Bache, of the 
navy, were detained by the navy department to visit, 
under instructions from the treasury, some of the 
principal European lighthouses, as well as our own. 
Having completed their examination before the close 
of the last session of congress, they communicated the 
result to this department in a most able and interesting 
report, containing full and valuable information upoa 
this subject. Accompanying this report was a most 
able paper from Mr. Leonor Fresnel, the distin- 
guished secretary of the board of lighthouses in 
Prance. That paper, together with the report from 
this department, were communicated to congress on 
the 5th of Angust last. Having examined with great 
care the relative advantages of reflecting lights and 
of the refracting or lens apparatus, no doubt is en- 
tertained of the vast superiority of the latter, as fur- 
warehouse, is the belief of this department; but the | !SPing a light more wr ha a ationagicnite 
measure having been adopted in its present form as — In the yr yee mag epartment on this 
a compromise of conflicting opinions, no recom: | © ject, on the Sih of August last, the organisation 
mendation is submitted to disturb that compromise. | °f ® board, without any expense to the government, 
it is believed, hereafter, that this great measure will | '° CoMsist of the filth auditor, the superintendent of 
vindicate itself so clearly by its results that amend- | ‘Pe —— of survey, two — yap ra — 
ments may be obtained by very general consent at a| "Ce", Officers, the one a military, the other a topo- 
future period. Both as a means of augmenting re- graphical engineer, anda secretary who might be 
venue, and of increasing the commerce and prospe- |J2"!0F weed ol the a was een a a the 
rity of the country, it is a most important measure. ramet potent means oF combining that intorma 
Under its beneficial influence our own great com- tion possessed by nv one person in regard to coasts 
mercial cities will soon rival, and ultimately suc- and channels, the wants of navigation, the location 
pass, the Jargest marts of European commerce, aug- and rh Ne of Ng cuempges er me ea 
menting most rapidly the wealth and business of the | P™IVCIpies Invo ved: tm vignting, whte = enable 
whole country. Important as it is to agriculture, aes department to render the whole system more 
commerce, and navigation, manufactures also will — ane eepnomeni. biets 
derive from it in a series of years great advantages. ne etroghyp.| and the lighthouse system, the 
The benefits in augmented means accruing to those | W@Fehouse bill and the ad valorem revenue tariff, 
coneerned in agriculture, commerce, and navigation, | °° all great, efficient, and co-operative instru- 
arising from the warehouse bill, will enable them to | ™&"'S Ne giving to our own country advantages 
purchase more of our own manufactures, whilst that | 0Y°" @ others as competitors for the commerce of 
interest will not be so seriously affected as it has me dene. 
been by auctions and forced sales of foreign mer-| The survey of the coast of the United States has 
chandise. Most of these goods, under the warehouse | Made rapid and satisfactory progress during the past 
bill, will wait in store for a purchaser, instead of year. ‘This department has watched with great in- 
forced sales in our market, because the goods cannot | terest the gradual development of the plan for ex- 
be warehoused. As this bill will also render our | tending the survey to a]l sections of the coast, and 
great commercial cities immense marts of assorted | It has, in successive years, sanctioned the estimates 
cargoes, where merchants from all the world will | for this important object. Those now presented by 
eventually come to seek a supply, our own manu-|the superintendent are in pursuance of the policy 











ying into effect tenn as well as the sales, who would desire 
are Y ase the farms o.cupied by them; the ist- 
ked J. ions Ce uf » p y them; ex 


] 

the sugg® 
ard to the “s 
of the puolie 
gifl 


sinin — would give increased value to the re- 
neal’ ands, and largely augment the proceeds of 
: tec Whiist the measure would thus increase 
* hue, it would secure homes to those enter- 


factures will often be bought as a part of those | Which has received the approval of the department, 
assorted cargoes by purchasers that never would | and of two successive congresses. The plan is re- 
have been found in the absence of such a sys- porener pony by economy, and the rapidity with 
tem. which the fruits of the work are realized in the pro- 

In Liverpool and its suburbs the number of bonded | duction and circulation of maps and charts of differ- 
warehouses is estimated at five hundred, and in Lon- | et parts of the coast. The highly interesting ex- 
don and other parts of the British empire at many | ploration of the gulf stream, which has proved so 
thousand. These immense structures, stretching |!™portant aud successful a part of the work, has 
along their fine docks and mighty basins, a single | been attended with the loss of one of the most valu- 
warehouse often covering many acres of ground, | ale assistants in the survey, and an ornament to the 
and storing throughout the year assorted cargoes of | profession to which he belonged. Lieutenant Geo. 
several huudred millions of dollars in value, invite ,M. Bache, of the navy, commanding the coast sur- 
to these marts the merchants and commerce of the | Vey brig Washington, was, with ten of the petty 
world. Indeed, this is one of the great means by | Officers and seamen of the vessel, swept from the 
which England has built up her vast commerce; and |deck in the hurricane of the 8th of S»ptember, 
for a long series of years her whole people, whether | never to regain the ship. The surveying officers 
for or against protection, acknowledged the important | have borne cheerful testimony to the coolness and 
benefits of this system. Flere the advantages would | ability which he displayed on this trying occasion; 
ultimately be still greater, inasmuch as our chief | and the execution, after he had perished, of the last 
commercial cities are already nearer than those of |order which he had given, was the means, under 
Europe to the centre of the territory, population, | Providence, of saving the lives of those under his com- 
and commerce of the world, and are destined, at no | mand. This department has united with that of the 
distant day, to be brought still nearer, when the | avy in recording these opinions, as als> in express 
waters of the Atlantic and Pacific shall be united | ing a strong approval of the conduct of the surviv- 
at the Mexican isthmus, which, combined with our | ng officers and crew of the Washington, who, in the 
possessions on the Pacific, would revolutionize iv our | midst of the must extreme danger, preserved perfect 
favor the commerce of the world, and more rapidly | coolness and effective discipline, and finally succeed- 


advance our greatness, wealth, and power than any | ed in bringing the wreck into port. 


event that has occurred since the adoption of the | Having now presented, in regard to the subjects 
constitution. 


| entrusted to its supervision by the two houses of con- 
It is deemed important that our revenue laws | gress, the views of this department, it is gratifying 
|to know that to them belongs the power to correct 
of collecting duties there, but also to defeat any | all its errors, and, under the guidance of an all wise 
effort that might be made from Asia or elsewhere to | and gracious Providence, to advance ‘all the great 
introduce foreign merchandise free of duty into Ore- | interests, the honor, welfare, and glory of our be- 
gon, now acknowledged to be a part of the Union, | leved country. R. J. WALKER, 
and then claim the right under the constitution to Secretary of the Treasury. 
bring such articles from Oregon, exempt from duty, | 


should be extended to Oregon, not only as a means 





i in ar , 
Feration of Co 6 4nd patriotic settlers who move in advance 


Hon. Joun Davis, 


into any other part of the Union. Two collection | Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
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BUSINESS CIRCLES. 


The money market, at Boston is without variation. At 
New York considerable pressure seems to have made 
money in more request; the banks are cautious, and 


higher interest is required for discounts. At Philadelphia | ‘ 


the pressure is n st susevere. Baltunure is nut more press- 
ed than ts usual at this period of tne year. At N Orleans 
tne mflux of moaey seat on tor army supplies and war 
purposes, places the ins‘itutions in ample funds tur bust- 
hess. 
Stocks Sales at the New York stock exchange on 
the 15:n $3,500 New York city T's. 91; Oniv 6's interest 
off, 92 $1,000 U.S. 6 of 1362, 1005. 
‘OREIGN EXCHANGE decidedly i. our favor. At New 
Yoors first class bilis un Loudon, 105311063; on Paris 5t- 


414 424. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR. ; 


The London Times, of Octover 28, cheers up the 
spirits +f the peuple vi Bagiand and drelaud, by such 
larze s o-ks of bread stuils accumulating in our sea 
ports for shipment, that froin 3 to 5,000 UU0 of quar- 
ters might De expected frow this directtun velure 
January. Assuming the lowest of those figures, this 
would be 24 UU 000 pushels. 

We find the aggaegate increase of flour and wheal 
to the New Orieans and New York narkels during 
the present year, compared with that of bast) year, 
reduciog the tour into grain, would be eq tal to 6, 
997.026 busnels. From N York, the total «nou it of 
expores oread stutls to all parts of the world tur the 
eleven mouths of the year 1046 that have passed, 
amounted, (reducing flour inte quarters) to anout 
6 500 VUU bushels. To tind transports to ship even 
tits quantily, has raised freighlts lo suc rales, a3 to 
arrest ship..ents anu depress the prices of grain and 
flourto a lusing figure. ‘The stock accu nulates ta 
the shippt g perks, tur want of vessels to embark it. 
Add to this the rate of exchanges. Instead uf a pre- 
mum on bills Which generally wakes an item in favor 
of shipumg produce, a loss hast» De encoun ere d, oi 
freight and insurance upol ihe specie that ts seut i 
pay ent, stil farther vimiinishing the value of the 
urticle tu be shipped. ive two tact steamers Drought 
specie loa cousiderable amount, and as excneuse tas | 
since talien tarther, large shipments may ve expect- 
ed tor atime. Let it come. We stall vave use for | 
it) But our agriculiurisis will De voliged to sul- | 
fer a dunimution of price tur their produce accutd- 
ingly- 

‘Yue excess of payments for food mnported into 
Engtand and consumed there, from January 5 to 
Sepiemver 5, 1846, compared With the sue period 
ol 1845. is set duwn in value al 922,728—adding to 
this we value oF Whal was tuporticd Uciure 1346 vul | 
heid i vOnd Uiibthe passage vl ine cura vill and was | 
then released and subsequcally consumed, aud total | 
amuunt of mmpurted grata aud flour Cousumed in | 
Engl ad to Seplembet 5, ut 13846, will ve equal to 


34 VUU UU0 vushels 
was vulamed irom the continent ot Kurope. 











miiiivas bushels Of Whed, a jutiliva aud & Mad Uusiels 
ol cern, and weary tie same vi Duniey, were receiVed al 
Alb. ny, auriig the navigation of ine Cuial the past 
Bc asl. 

Prices at Baltimore, sales of suine thousand bbls. Ho. 
ward sifeet Hour ot 73; Wiheul, prime Maryland 1e@d, 
83.95 ordinary 73480. 
Philadelphia flour, tres ground, suippiug Uiaids 440; 
prime ted tical 100.103; yelluw Cora vid, G4, new 02; 


ouls 30. 
flour suld ui 9 37§; Genuessce lor faumy use comuraud- 


)bustis. fur an caster market Drought | 


eu 5 BV; Cortrs Isr f 
63 cents; Geiuessee while 115; At Boston Geiaessee 


flour 3 313 Oui, Mictigan, aid Pf redencksburg 5 £9; 
corn scuree, Old Yellus 73 Waite OS. At New Urieans 
flour was guid vn the 10.u instaat at 4 du; 51. Luouls 


brands at 4 573. 
Fruicuts, N. York to Livarpool, 4s. 6d sterling per bbl. 


‘Ve Kintep anp WovnDeb at Monterey. The U. 
S. Suigevn General announces tt tne Union, that he 
has nut yet received un vuftficia: list of the names of the 
killed upd Weunded at the several assaults on Monterey, 
and iba: né has given Up the hope vt being able to lur- 
nish tuler OF more accurate lists ol thems hau have been 
given tu the puvlic through ihe papers. 


Vonunrerrs.—We fi:d itstated in one of the latest 
letters pr bished from an vificer vu the frontier, that at 
least 1500 volunteers have beeu buried vn the banks of 


the Kio Grande. 


reached the i uid 
Making the total luss ZU, 


"THe MARYLAND Ling,” ™ batile. 


Rixceotp HyNs.n, who signally uistinguished himself 
Creole from under the gaus of and fiaing the planet, alter observation had tailed to d 


at the taking of the brig 
the caste of San Jian u’Uliva, aad was lijured Oy ex: 
poutg the 'raw fr burnng ihe vessel,—is @ Halive o 
Marviand, ani entered the Navy im 1839. 


lamented sun of Maryland under charge of the Balti. 


tield where ne fell and to bring them for interment in 
his native stite, on rerching New Orleans received frein 


munity, every mark of sy:n .athy and respect. 


the public authorities, c:tizeus, &c- accumpanie | the re- 
mains to the steam boat on board of which the remans 
were einborked. 
harbor were waving at malf must, and mournfal minute 
gu is Sounding. 
ton on the 16:h iustant, an oRDER from U.S. A tjutant 
General Jones, invited the office.s of the army, navy, and 


the citizens and volunteer corps of Washington on the 
afternvon of the 17th in paying the tribute of respect due 
lo the occasion. 
civ, invited the civil authorities and culizens in ke man 
a severe N. E. snow storm prevented so general an at. 


hibit was vevertheless very Lup mia. 
when the cars reached the Pratt street depot, Baltumore. 


‘uients are making fur the tuneral, whch is to take place 


i semulage of the French tastitute, ov the proceeclig3 1 


Os this te largest prague 1 Cacciature had boli ndyined Wiesel ves to have seeu 
laneiter planet Withia Ne last te years, which night be 
Upwards of taree tutilivnas buis. ut Huur, vearly three ng Very One, “His Intentions were attacked and (aves: 


At New York, vu tue Lda, 2,50 buls Osweyu | 


Midshipman J. | calculations is the mure enhanced, waich 


Rixegorp opsequies. The remains of this gallant and 


nore co mittee deputed to re wove the:n from the battle- 


he public authorites and citizeas of that patriotic coi- 
Similar 
»bservanciey were made by the citizens of Mobile. Pro- 
‘eeding thence by land, they reached Charleston, S. C. 
yn the nizht of the 13in; next day a large procession of 


The flays of all the shipping in the 
Ou their reaching the city of Washing 


marive corps near the seat of government, to unite with 


An invita ion trom the mayor of the 
ner to testify their respect. [he day proved inauspicious , 


tendance as utherwise would have vecurred. ‘The ex- 
It was after night 


[De remains were then received vy a mcltary escort of 
he citizen volunteers detailed according to previous ar- 
angenents, and in a stately mourning hearse, conveyed 
o the Exchange, the rotund of which had been fi ted 
up f rthe recepniun. Guards of honor ‘rom the military 


of tle cits relieve each other in charge. Due arran e- 


on Tuesday next. 





THE NEW PLANET. 


The French and  iylish jouraals of +cience are bat- 
terimg away at each other as eiruestly in relation to the 
recently discovered planet vf cur suiar system, as Are 
‘heir political journals on the recent marriage of the 
Spanish prmicess. ‘Tne French are indignant at the al- 
iempt tu deprive their Leverner of tae ligh reputation 
ol having ascertained the existence, accurately calculat- 
ed the mottun and predicied ine appearauce and place 
in the heavens, of the oulside stranger. ‘The tiny lish 
journals award him the honors due iv such a herculean 
achievement, butissist at the samme tine, that Mr. Adams 
also culeulated and turmsbed “Ir. Chalis with the means 
of aciualiy securing two observations of the planet, pre- 
Viuus tu suc an announcement oy M Leverrier. Mr. 
Challis says—--§ Wuinout laying clam to aay discovery, 
I may say, that the plauet was actuaily secured, and ia 
place determlued, siX weeks belure auy 1ecurded obser- 
vatiuus of it elsewhere.” “lt will appear,” says the 
Louden Atheu®uin ut October, “aotthat Me. Leverrier 
was au.icipated i the actual discovery, but tnat others 
were cluse upon ins heels. We stall ave the =a lisiac- 
uuu of kawwing that nu such discovery would have been 
lost to tins Couatry trom «he circumstauce vf vur astro: 
homers betwy behind thuse uf tue rest of Murope la tue 
power of making b ” 

"This reminds us of Columbus’ egg. 
Sume ratiier warm remarks were made at the late as- 


the Academy of Seieice, on tnis subject. When M 
Pomsett calied atteniion to the fact that Warermann a.d 


tied in @ nanuer whch,” says M. Libri, “it wuuld have 
lveen ditficuit ty approve.” Sir Jona Hershell and Pro- 
lfussur Cnailis were not le-s severely handled for bavieg 

asserted Mr. Adams’ caims. Tne Briush journals fire 
| up at this evidence of lever heat va te other side of the 
lenaanel. “Baul,” says one of their journals, “tound his 


urn, Wulte 43; yeilow, 47. Al | VDelamure among his vwa countrymen; and Arago will 
vne day find a Frenciman who will be to him, a8 a 
writer on the histury vl discovery, what, 1 men were 





vuly magnitudes, we would cail the fourth prupor- 
| tional.” 


tar trom veing always great 


When Herschel, who, by the way, was a Hanoverian 
sume tine bore 


by birti—uiscuvered the plauet that 
his pame, sO great was the eciat of the event, tha 


\ 
| 


having previously seen thal planet, aud itis not unlike 


planet. 
| posed it tu be a cumet, 
wel: ascertained that Columbus was not the first Mure 


pean discoverer of “ie new worid "iat gravitation 
was known to the ancients long betore Newtou’s day, 


‘aud Bectricity befoe Frankl. s. Gunpowd Fas We 
| #s most of the expivsives, belong to tae Chinese,—-eve 
down to our locotuco imatches. 


| py pect fi archi hem. 

The Bultimore Battalion that numbered 683 when it | t lanets have been tound before by searching for t 1 

Srazus could unly muster at last dates 477. | Butit it should b@ proved ,hat observation has more (an 
’ * | once discovered sucti a budy, yet tailing be fixand ke 


ly e,di-covery,—actually just  agatu,—ihe supertorily + 
aid vi observation Or telescope las succeeded 1 tiudin 


suv. —itan nv such Cos petiuon bad existed. 


Separated by the cooling waves of the Atlantic ocean 
‘trom this tray of words trou the oracles of science oll 
leach side ut the Brush chaduel, we uugit cuoully lovk 
(on aod simile at the scene, if it Were not for the evidence 
at atiurds, of the truth ul tue adage, that great men are 


la number of competitors, svun entered preieusivns of 
ly that Some vf thet had, Wilnoul suspecting It to be a 


Certain itis tuat Herschell hunselt at first sup- 
Recent research has tolerably 


without the 


ready have several satellites been found attending th 
ww plauet. Sume indications of a belt, similar io 1} 7 
per ay ornaments Saturn, have also been seen or fan. 
cred, 

Irs name. A discus-ion is likewise going on, as 

. : . 2 48 to 
t e name by which the s'ranger shall be designated, » 
unlike that which, fur so many years was carried on “ 
r ination to the planet discoved by Herseheli Por a _ 
tine tnat planet was fa iliarly kuown by the appel;; “tp 
o the §Georgium Sidus, and « had hardly been seg 
tied that Herschell should be so highly honored ‘oa i 
have a globe sone thousand tmes larger than our ow ‘ 
approor ated to his name, for the mere credit of his bide 
he first to discover it, before the fitful tancy of the world 
devwed to roh him of that distinetion, and ou old ace 
quaintance, HERSHELL, is no more in the Heavens W 
reluctant’y reeognized his "Great Globe” by its new a : 
pellatio « ot Uranus, so mach do we abominate hee 
whims of chacging vuames. Well might the sage as. 
ironom-r exclaim like the noble Roman exiled by jj, 
countryimen— 


““Now I have no name, 
Nor will 1 wear one. till Lhave forged it 
In the embers of your burning Rome.” 


All the recently discovered planets, instead of being 
christened by the name of their discoverers, have been 
appropriated to one of the farniliy of Heathen Mythology 
Pallas, Juno, Ceres. and Vesia. As there are more of 
this family connection, it is maintained that this L: ver. 
rier shall forego his claim to the distinction, which, if ip- 
telleciual genius ever yet entitled a man to Wear tor an 
achieveinent, he is the man. 





EXPLOSIVES. 


Whilst the dispute is maintained by theorists, whe: 
ther this newly discovered explosive material « ill or 
will not supersede the use of gunpowder, practical 
men in various parts of this country are already pro. 
gressing with ils use, as well as in demonstrating that 
other ingredients still cheaper than cotton can be 
equally availed of, as well as that other proportions 
than th se recommended by the European recipes, 
are better and safer than theirs. 

Many accidents are to be apprehended in the pro- 
gress of these experiments. Que has occurred at 
Philadelphia, 1! we remember right, from the bursting 
of a revolving pistol, by trying a charge of ouly three 
grains of prepared cotton,—providentially without 
Injury to the person who held the weapon. 

Phe comparative facility with which these explo: 
sives can be prepared by alinost any one,—the ayunds 
ance of the materialevery where,—voften the coipa- 
rative cheapness of the preparation, the fact that it 
can be prepared any where on aluost any exigency, 
instead oF requiring mulls for manufacturing and ma- 
guzines to depusit iti, will be nu less po seriul ifs 
centives to its employment, than iis superior strength, 
cleenliness, and quickness of action. 

They already use it in the theatres of Europe, as 
being less offensive to their audiences, than * that sil 
iam ous sait-petre’’—sulphur, we should have said, 
whieh sevsitive nerves bave not yet learned to el: 
dure. 

Mr. Dupont, the famous powder manufacturer 
near Witwington, Del., has published an article If 
which he discuwsages the idea of Unis expiusive males 
rial ever superseding gunpow der,and the ordnance de 
part ventot the B itish government are said,aiter sue 
jectng tt lo a variety vl Lests, lo have decided agauist 
its mtroduction into the military or naval service. We 
rememvuer the time well, when the dea of propelling 
buals by steam power, was demonstrated by calcululol, 
tu be mopracticable.  Notning daunted towered, 
Y.nkee contrivance dashed ahead and desnonstrated 
calcutation to be an old cackling gore. Su now, 
ihe powder macutacturers aud the British beard ¢ 
urdnance to the covtrary notwithstanding, 
announced in the Boston Atias that prepera 
mukmg there to wauulacture explusive © 
large quactities lor use. 

Fito unite of wercury is now used by the Frendh 
for prnoing. lo preparing it great caution is requ 
tled. ‘This articie it is ascertained may ve advaniag? 
vusly replaced by a mixture vl Common powder @ 
* | gun colton. wth 

Uruiwary sporting powder is found to act upon” 
erplusi ves composed of cotton, paper oF other oa 
tubie mgredients, by means of the charcoal Sal 
contaips. Powder or charcoal, mingled ag ty 
with gun CollLn 1m a percussius cap, burns nue eet 
ignites the charge vi ¢! 
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